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“Whenever McHenry Boatwright sings, admirers of great 
singing inevitably congregate. (August, 1961) “Since 
Ezio Pinza we have not had a bass-eclef singer with such 
lavish gifts of personality.” (July, 1961) 
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letters 
to the editor 





“Patent Nonsense’ 


In the July issue of Musical 
AMERICA you Carry an interesting item 
on page 52 relative to the New Provi- 
dence Symphony. This brief item is 
such patent nonsense that I think you 
should be correctly informed to the 
following effect: Since 1947, the Rhode 
Island Philharmonic has been giving 
concerts under the terms of a bill from 
the General Assembly to the sum of 
some 12 to 14 concerts a season, such 
concerts being given to public high 
schools and State institutions of higher 
learning. Even at that, we are not the 
first orchestra to give concerts of this 
nature, since prior to the war and dur- 
ing the administration of Theodore 
Francis Green, when he was Governor 
of our fair State, the Providence Sym- 
phony gave similar concerts under an 
alternate name of Rhode Island Sym- 
phony. 

Francis Madeira 
Music Director 
Rhode Island Philharmonic 


The item to which Mr. Madeira re- 
fers was based on information 
MusicaL AMERICA hy Nathan New 
burger, conductor of the New Prov 
dence Symphony We trust that this 
letter will clear up the situation 

The 


Ser fe 


Editor 


Dises hy the Wayside 


Your recent article, T/ie 
LP [April 1961], touched my memory 
of operating a record store quite a long 
time ago, and of the inability to interest 
people in remarkable discs that fell by 
the wayside for lack of support. To- 
day’s problem is more intense because 
of the enormous duplications, which 
seems something to be corrected at the 
source, and not entirely with consumers 

May I join your appeal for Camden 
to publicize its jewels—something logi- 
cal in this day of cut prices! When | 
noted Angel pressing early Victors (for- 
eign rights permitting), and the inactiv- 
ity of RCA in coming up with equal 
material, I was stunned! RCA vaults 
burst with priceless treasures—as valu 
able as any painting in the Louvre 

Just think of the stunning Povla 
Frijsch 78rpms, of the Spanish songs 
performed by Copeland and Bori, of 
the magnificent Thorborg recordings, of 
Edward Johnson, of -Koshetz with 
Gretchaninoff. 

One day I played a game of being 
in charge of RCA vaults, selecting re- 
cordings for an LP “Chicago Audi- 
torium Days.” I was embarrassed with 


| anishing 


the array available on RCA Mary 
Garden, Cortis, Galli-Curci, Schipa. 
Mojica, Anseau, Dal Monti, Melius, 





Garrison, Swarthout, Kipnis, Salvi — 
and there must be others. 

Probably no one has ever achieved 
such universal popularity—nor made so 
much money for RCA — as Alma 
Gluck. What a pity to allow her name 
to die out of musical memory. 

As for Columbia, why bother with 
rew recordings of Das Lied von der 
Erde when they have available the in- 
comparable interpretation of Walter 
with Thorborg and Kullman? 

One must be wary of cobwebby 
memories. Nevertheless, the artistry of 
these people is something today’s artists 
can build on 

James Duncan 
Chicago, Illinois 


A Conservative Comments 


My compliments on the June num- 
ber, which strikes me as singularly full 
of interesting material. I was particu- 
larly struck by Alan Rich’s comments 
on John Cage’s so-called music, and on 
the concert of electronic music at Mc- 
Millin Theater. 

I have long wondered when someone 
would start to apply ordinary common 
sense to the sounds and silences of John 
Cage, the not-so-harmless manifesta- 
tions of what appears to be an adoles- 
cent passion for experimentation with 
the uglification of sound 

I had difficulty in sorting out my 
mixed impressions of the concert of 
electronic music, and found Mr. Rich's 
comments a help in analyzing this be- 
wildering new medium. I am too much 
of a conservative, too fond of organized 
melody and harmony, to like this novel 
technique, but at least I want to know 
what the composers are driving at, and 
how close they come to achieving their 
objective. Many thanks for Musical 
AMERICAS help 

Helen L. Kaufmann 
Hampton, N. J 


Fo 


1 am now engaged in preparing the 
first full-length history of the New 
York Philharmonic (1842 to the pres- 
ent). In this connection, I am looking 
everywhere for information about rele- 
vant pictures, correspondence, memen- 
tos. diaries, or other materials 

Would you appeal to your readers 
to write me about any such information 
they may have? 

1 am particularly interested in locat- 
ing the long-lost minutes and other 
documents of the Philharmonic’s first 
season, but I should appreciate material 


Philhai monic History 


about any aspect of the orchestra’s 
history. 

Also of special interest to me: pic- 
tures or descriptions of the Apollo 
Rooms at 410 Broadway, where the 
Philharmonic gave its first concert, 
December 7, 1842. 

Howard Shanet 


Music Department 
Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 
(Continued on page 6) 
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What the musical world will be hearing, perform- 
ing, studying, discussing, seeking—look for these 
new works in the 
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| Pen Pal 


I am a Hungarian girl, 23 years old. 
I am a student of the languages; Italian, 
French, German, English. I am very 
interested the musical and artistical life 
of U.S.A. and I should be very happy 
to correspond with girls or boys about 
the music. I like very much the music 
classic and modern symphonic. I col- 
lect the records, the musical magazines, 
the catalogues of records and the photos 
about; Dr. Bruno Walter, Glenn Gould, 
Leonard Bernstein, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Jerome Hines, Marian Anderson, Lorin 
Maazel, Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, Isaac 
Stern. I am very interested the liter- 
ature, the folk music. 
I should be very happy to received 
a photos and information about my 
favourite musicians; Leonard Bern- 
stein, Glenn Gould, Bruno Walter, 
Marian Anderson. 
Thank you very much! 
Yolanda Szavai 
Budapest V. 
Iranyi u. 2 
1/2e ya 


Letter from an Editor 


1 have just been reading Michael 
Brozen’s article on Richard Lewis in 
your July issue, and would like to 
point out an error in the third para- 
graph which says “since that initial 
appearance” (i.e., his debut at Covent 
Garden as Peter Grimes), “he has been 
the Royal Opera’s leading tenor.” 

Lewis only sang with the Covent 
Garden company from 1947-50, re- 
turned in 1954-55 for Troilus and 
Cressida and Midsummer Marriage, 
and made a few guest appearances dur- 
ing the next two seasons. 

He is due again to sing as a guest 
artist next year; but he is, of course, 
Glyndebourne’s leading tenor. 


Harold Rosenthal, Editor 
Opera 
London, England 


Datelines ... 


New York—First step in a long- 
range program to replace old settings 
for all the standard works in the New 
York City Opera repertory is the new 
production of Madama Butterfly on 
Oct. 14. A substantial amount of money 
for the new scenery and costumes was 
contributed by the Women’s Guild of 
the New York City Opera. Scheduled 
for replacement next year is La 
Traviata. 


Washington, D. C.—Mrs. John F. 
Kennedy presided at the first of a 
series of Concerts for Young People 
by Young People on Aug. 22 on the 
south lawn of the White House. Two 
or three concerts a year are planned, 
to be given by various young musical 
groups. The opening concert featured 
the 85-piece Transylvania Music Camp 
Orchestra from the Brevard Music Cen- 

| ter, conducted by James Christian 
| Pfohl. 
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The Hunkin-Gonkey Construction Co. 
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EDITORIAL 


AILLING THE GOOSE WILL GET NO EGGS 


The demands of Local 802 of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians which resulted in the cancellation of 
the Metropolitan Opera’s 1961-62 season on Aug. 7 were 
unrealistic, ruthless, short-sighted and unpatriotic, it 
seems to us. This is quite a barrage of adjectives, but 
each one can be backed up with facts and logic. 

Anyone who read the editorial in the June 1961 issue 
of MusicAL AMERICA will know that we are fully aware 
of the arguments on the union side and of the predica- 
ment in which it finds itself. A musical institution which 
can offer at the most 34 weeks of work a year to highly 
skilled orchestral musicians is bound to have recurring 
labor trouble, because the situation is economically 
unhealthy and personally uncomfortable. Who can afford 
to pay the equivalent of 52 weeks salary for only 34 
weeks of work? And, from the employees’ point of view, 
who is willing to work his head off for 34 weeks a year 
and then be laid off for the remaining 18 weeks? 

Let us turn to our four denunciatory adjectives. The 
union demands were unrealistic because they jumped 
the burden upon the Metropolitan’s budget so enor- 
mously that anyone could see that they were a drastic 
challenge rather than a workable bargaining offer. The 
jump in basic weekly salary was from the present $170.13 
for seven performances to $248.00 for six performances. 
(The original demand was $268.00.) The jump in pay 
for pre-season rehearsals was from the present $133.11 
per week to $170.00 per week. The other demands 
were similarly fantastic. They would have added $750,- 
000 to the Metropolitan’s deficit in the 1961-62 season, 
and the deficit for this past season, despite splendid 
box-office, was $840,000! 

Now Rudolf Bing, managing director of the Metro- 
politan, was careful to point out at the press conference 
on Aug. 7 that all of the great opera houses of Europe 
(he mentioned La Scala in Milan, the Vienna State 
Opera, and the Royal Opera at Covent Garden) receive 
annual government grants of millions of dollars and that 
the Metropolitan does not get one cent. Both he and 
Alfred J. Manuti, president of Local 802 of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, would agree that govern- 
ment subsidy would be the way out. 

But we have to be realistic. We do not have govern- 
ment aid for the opera and there is no immediate pros- 
pect of it. With private subsidy, the Metropolitan is 
obviously unable to lengthen its season to a point where 
the average weekly wage would give the orchestra an 
annual income which it would find satisfactory. And a 
34 week season is better than none. As it is, the half 
of the 92 orchestra players who receive the base pay 
of $170.13 weekly, what with their overtime and other 
additional earnings, average about $7,600 for their 34 
weeks of work. The others earn even more. And a recent 
survey showed that less than 1,000 of the 30,000 
members of the union in New York have steady full-week 


employment and that only 35,000 of 265,000 members 
throughout the nation have enough working time to 
prove economically satisfactory. Why close the doors 
of the Metropolitan because musical conditions are not 
what we all would wish? 

The union demands were ruthless, because they put 
650-700 people out of work without sufficient 
justification. The famous stars can get all the 
engagements they need. But they form a small minority 
of the opera company. What about the young singers 
who have struggled and sacrificed and who were to reap 
the reward of their efforts this season? What about the 
veterans who have given a lifetime of service to the 
company and depend on their annual incomes? What 
about the 80 some members of the chorus and the 40 
dancers of the ballet? What about the stage hands and 
other technicians, not to speak of the staff of the house? 

Nor should we forget the incalculable damages caused 
elsewhere by a cancellation of the season. Publications, 
managements, restaurants, record companies, music 
houses, stores—these and many more will feel the loss 
severely. Furthermore, the nervous tensions and 
disruptions of planning and business arrangements have 
exacted a bitter toll. 

The union demand was short-sighted, because, as Mr. 
Bing pointed out, it “failed to realize that the operatic 
world has changed.” Today, contracts have to be signed 
far earlier than was the case even ten years ago. The 
fierce competition by the great opera houses of Europe 
which are now flourishing again after World War II 
makes it imperative for the Metropolitan to sign its 
singers long in advance. The July 30 deadline, by which 
time the Metropolitan had to notify its singers that they 
were free to accept other engagements, was a week past 
when Anthony A. Bliss, president of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, announced that a satisfactory season 
was no longer possible. 

No one in his right mind would call a man unpatriotic 
for demanding a just wage and reasonable working 
conditions. But the drastic union demands upon the 
Metropolitan look more like maneuvering for prestige 
or forcing an impossible issue than like just and 
reasonable action. And the damage of the Metropolitan 
cancellation to our international cultural and political 
prestige will be enormous. The Russians will remark 
gleefully that it is just another example of the internal 
breakdown of capitalism. And our political friends and 
allies will raise their eyebrows that so wealthy and 
powerful a nation has to close its principal opera house. 

(We stopped the presses at the news from Washington 
that the Metropolitan season would go on. Like every- 
one else, we are happy about that, but grave problems 
remain and we still believe that the union took the wrong 
course. Let us all pray that the day will soon come 
when government aid will create a healthy situation for 
artists, management and public alike.) —Robert Sabin 
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BY ARTHUR LOESSER 
“somewhere in the heart of Cleveland is some- 
thing that has created University Circle”... “the 
earnestness, the aspiration—and the shrewdness 
—of the Connecticut Yankees who were its 
founders, and their evocation of similar qualities 
in the Germans, the Czechs, the Hungarians, 
the Italians, and other Central and Eastern Euro- 
peans whose descendants now form the 
majority of Cleveland’s population” 


In any community the enjoyment, the pursuit and the 
support of the fine arts, as well as the vigorous maintenance 
of excellent institutions that produce them, are the result of 
a long, slow period of growth. The arts are the fruit of 
wealth, leisure and higher education, which take time to 
accumulate. Moreover, in their most exquisite expressions, 
the arts have always been the concern of a small minority of 
persons; thus, it requires a large general population to bring 
forth such a minority numerous enough to have substantial 
purchasing power in itself, and with enough social influence 
to attract the favorable attention of philanthropists, patrons, 
and the handlers of public moneys. In other words, a city 
must grow to have vast numbers of people, stable, well 
distributed wealth, and a high general level of education 
before it can treat itself to first-rate art museums, symphony 
orchestras, opera companies, schools of various arts, 
libraries and similar institutions. 

All this is well illustrated by the history of Cleveland. 
The northern part of the state of Ohio, once known as the 
Western Reserve of Connecticut, developed much later than 
the portion of the state on or near the Ohio River. In 1850, 
Cleveland had a population of 17,000. Chicago, a good 
deal farther West, had 29,000 by that time, and in turn 
looked up to St. Louis with its 64,000. But Cincinnati, with 
115,000, was already rightfully calling itself the “Queen 
City of the West.” 

Even in those remote days, there were musical stirrings 
in Cleveland. Lowell Mason, the father of general music 
education in the United States, visited Cleveland in 1846 
and outlined a plan for elementary music instruction in the 
Cleveland public schools. There was opposition to the idea, 
but it won out after some vicissitudes. German immigrants 
had been coming to Cleveland in substantial numbers before 
then, and in 1848 a German singing society was formed, 
called “Frohsinn” (“Spirit of Joy”). As early as 1845, the 
fabulous violinist Ole Bull had given a performance in 
Cleveland, and in 1851, P. T. Barnum, the legendary show- 





Arthur Loesser is director of the piano department of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, concert pianist, author and 
critic. 
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man, favored Cleveland with a concert by the glamorous 
Jenny Lind. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, Cleveland’s population 
had grown to 43,000, in comparison to Cincinnati’s 161,000. 
It was still a minor city, yet it had grown to two and a half 
times the size it had been a decade earlier. Lake shipping 
and its dependency, shipbuilding, became a potent activity 
which could act as a hormone to many others. In 1859, oil 
was first discovered in Pennsylvania. As it grew into a big 
business, what more natural than that it be refined close to 
the point at which it could be shipped? Good iron ore was 
found in Minnesota, and coal was plentiful in Pennsylvania. 
How logical for them to meet in Cleveland, by grace of Jake 
boats! The beginnings of an iron, and presently a steel 
industry were laid down soon after the Civil War, with the 
potentiality of development of countless other industries 
derived from them, such as machine tools, automobile parts 
and domestic hardware. More persons engaged in basic 
industries required more consumer-goods industries to sup- 
ply them, as well as more persons engaged in service occu- 
pations. Thus, Cleveland grew lustily in population and 
wealth during the °70’s, ’80’s and °90’s. 

The mental life of the city began to reflect its material 
expansion. A Cleveland University had been founded rather 
prematurely, in 1850, but it failed after a few years. By 
1884, however, Western Reserve University. at first an asso- 
ciation of independent schools, was chartered. It has flour- 
ished vigorously since then, and remains the city’s chief 
center of higher learning today, serving 9,000 students. 
Meanwhile, the Case Institute of Applied Science was 
founded through the efforts of the philanthropist Leonard 
Case in 1880, when there were only three other schools in 
the entire country devoted to higher technical education. 
Case’s standards have remained of the highest up to the 
present 

On the musical side we notice more activity. Perform- 
ances by visiting celebrities became more frequent. Maurice 
Grau, well-known impresario, brought an Italian opera 
troupe of 65 to Cleveland in 1865, to present a string of 
operas including some then rather new, such as Lucia 
Faust and Il Trovatore. In 1872, the leonine pianist Anton 
Rubinstein gave two recitals in Cleveland in the course of 
his arduous American tour. But now, short, heady raids by 
famous musical celebrities were beginning to share their 
significance with Clevelanders’ own musical efforts. As 
early as 1871, William Heydler founded a Cleveland Con- 
servatory of Music. Piano, violin, singing and harmony 
were taught. In 1873, the Cleveland Vocal Society was 
formed, a mixed chorus led by Alfred Arthur. Its high 
point came in 1883, when it gave a program devoted to the 
works of Max Bruch, conducted in person by the eminent 
composer of the famous violin concertos. An early effort 
to maintain a symphony orchestra followed presently. A 
Cleveland Philharmonic (not to be confused with a Jater 
one of the same name) was organized in 1881 and func- 
tioned for about eight or 10 years until it dissolved for poor 
management and lack of support. It was not pretentious, 
and played “pop”-type concerts in places that served re- 


freshments. 

During the °80’s, Alfred Arthur, together with N. Coe 
Stewart, the director of music in the city’s. public schools, 
founded the Cleveland School of Music. It flourished for 
quite a while, and counted on its faculty two musicians 
highly esteemed in their time, both composers: James H. 
Rogers and Wilson G. Smith. Rogers was a fluent composer 
of songs widely sung by concert artists during several dec- 
ades. Some persons may still remember his At Parting and 
The Star. Smith was also a pianist, and his shorter pieces 
had some vogue among teachers for a while. Both Rogers 
and Smith later became critics for Cleveland papers: Rogers 
always kind and forgiving, Smith on the waspish side. 

Industrial, commercial, professional, civic and educa- 
tional activities began to bustle faster during the ’90’s. The 
city was beginning to press Cincinnati hard in the matter 
of population, and overtook the old Queen by the time the 
century was ended. Musical activity burgeoned, along with 
everything else. In the spring of 1893, N. Coe Stewart put 
on a festival of orchestras: The New York Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra, under Anton Seidl, brought 16 soloists to 
do nine excerpts and scenes from eight Wagner operas; then 
came the New York Symphony, under Walter Damrosch, 
and a week later the Boston Symphony, under Franz 
Kneisel. Paderewski came for a recital that spring. A tre- 
mendous National Sangerfest was staged during the sum- 
mer, involving the construction of a new hall to accommo- 
date the huge audience and numerous participants. 

In 1894, a group of ladies (nobody ever called them 
“women” then) met to organize the Fortnightly Club, “to 
further the interests of music in Cleveland.” The quota of 
500 members was soon filled by music lovers, and there was 
a long waiting list. The more proficient musicians among 
the members performed at regular concerts. The club had 
a “manuscript section,” aiming to encourage composers, 
and it also arranged performances by visiting artists. Pres- 
ently, the Club engaged Sol Marcosson, violinist, to play 
solos for Club concerts, and notably, with three other 
players of stringed instruments, to form the Cleveland Phil- 
harmonic Quartet. Thus, by 1895, Cleveland had its own 
resident professional chamber music group. 

A very remarkable woman was one of the Fortnightly’s 
charter members. Adella Prentiss—later to be Mrs. Hughes 

came from a well established Cleveland family. She had 
shown considerable musical interest and aptitude already 
in her early years, and had graduated from Vassar and had 
studied piano in Europe. As a result of a successful series 
of musical events which she had brought to Cleveland on 
her own hook in 1898, she was invited to become the Fort- 
nightly Club’s corresponding secretary in charge of its 
public concerts. Presently, she became entirely independent, 
and evolved into Cleveland’s leading impresario of public 
musical performances. Indeed, she was considered one of 
the most important. most effective managers in the entire 
country. She had all the ingredients favorable for achieving 
such a position: a good understanding of music and good 
taste in it, and a keen intelligence that was always searching 
to accomplish something, and to bend other persons to her 
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plans. Not least, through her own family and her early 
associations, she was personally well acquainted with a 
large number of the richest, most influential, most cultivated 
and most public spirited persons in Cleveland. 

During the first two decades of the present century, 
Cleveland became one of the country’s important large cen- 
ters welcoming touring musical artists. Mrs. Hughes man- 
aged most of the city’s best concerts for about 30 years; a 
large fraction of all the most celebrated performers of the 
time passed through her hands, some of them again and 
again. The great contralto Ernestine Schumann-Heink ap- 
peared under her auspices no less than 25 times. But the 
concerts on which she seemed to lavish her greatest atten- 
tion and interest were those given by successions of emi- 
nent visiting orchestras. Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia—the orchestras of all 
these cities came to Cleveland in a regular annual series for 
18 years. Mrs. Hughes had the backing of some of the 
city’s leading business men in her venture; and in 1915, on 
the occasion of her ambitious plan to present the Diaghileff 
Russian Ballet in a Cleveland season during its first Ameri- 
can tour, she decided to strengthen her financial support 
by organizing her supporters more closely into a corpora- 
tion called the Musical Arts Association. 

Somehow the idea of forming a first-rate professional 
symphony orchestra in Cleveland must have gradually 
dawned on her mind, and on those of her backers, in the 
years following 1910. Many difficulties were involved in 
such a project. Even granting that a discriminating public 
had been developed, with a good taste for orchestral music, 
were there enough professional musicians in Cleveland 
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properly to fill all the positions? Were there adequate 
halls that could be depended upon for frequent regu- 
lar availability? The project would be costly, in any 
event. At about this time, Mrs. Hughes made the ac- 
quaintance of a young violinist, member of the Boston 
Symphony, named Nikolai Sokoloff. An excellent musician, 
one of his outstanding virtues seemed to be his capacity for 
arousing enthusiasm for music in others. Mrs. Hughes had 
watched him with admiration as he led an orchestra in a 
children’s concert in Cincinnati, and also spoke to them. 
She persuaded Cleveland’s Board of Education to have 
Sokoloff help it develop instrumental music for the public 
schools, at the same time persuading the Musical Arts As- 
sociation to pay him his salary for a year. 

Sokoloff came to Cleveland. The school concerts did 
not turn out quite as anticipated, owing to extraneous cir- 
cumstances, but Sokoloff succeeded in acquiring the con- 
fidence of the influential Musical Arts Association, and of 
critics and music lovers in general. In an emergency; he 
conducted the visiting Chicago Orchestra, substituting for 
Frederick Stock, its regular head; and he led a group of 
50 Cleveland musicians assembled for a special concert for 
a local Catholic benefit. It was at this occasion, on Decem 
ber 11, 1918, that one may say the Cleveland Orchestra 
made its first cry into the world, 

Enthusiasm was rife; some new players were brought in, 
and by June 8, 1919, the new orchestra had already given 
27 concerts. A more regular, copious schedule was planned 
for the second season, beginning October, 1919: the Cleve- 
land Orchestra was now to consist of 72 players, engaged 
for 28 weeks, to play seven pairs of regular concerts featur- 
ing famous soloists, and 12 popular Sunday afternoon 
concerts. 

In the next years the Cleveland Orchestra thrived and 
grew, and made a proper place for itself among the nation’s 
major symphonic groups. A hall, newly built by the Masons 
of Cleveland, was rented and became the home of its activi- 
ties. Some outstanding players were added, such as violinist 
Joseph Fuchs, who became concertmaster. The orchestra was 
also fortunate in securing Arthur Shepherd as assistant con- 
ductor. Shepherd was a profound musical thinker and the 
composer of many works of considerable emotional depth 
and solid content. He resigned about 10 years after his ap- 
pointment, whereupon the assistant conductorship fell to 
Rudolph Ringwall, a fine musician and violinist, of good 
public manner and appearance, who made a special success 
of popular concerts. 

By the end of the 1920's, however, a certain stagnation 
set in in the life of the orchestra. A degree of apathy be- 
gan to develop on the side of the public, and in certain 
quarters an antagonism grew up toward Sokoloff, for vari- 
ous reasons, despite the enthusiasm he had aroused in the 
beginning. Some kind of shot-in-the-arm was indicated. 
The principal trustees and supporters of the Musical Arts 
Association, long accustomed to following Mrs. Hughes's 
lead, began to take matters into their own hands. At a con- 








cert in December, 1928, celebrating the orchestra’s 10th an 
niversary, Mr. Dudley Blossom, one of the Association’s 
mainstays, ascended the stage at intermission and announced 
the offer of a gift of $1,000,000 from Mr. and Mrs. John 
L. Severance, to be used for the construction of a new hall 
with the proviso that friends of the orchestra would raise 
an endowment fund of two to two and a half million dollars 

1929 marked a whirlwind campaign for the endowment 
fund. Checks to the value of hundreds of thousands rolled 
in, including one for $250,000 from Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, 
Jr.; nearly $3 million was raised. Work was commenced 
on the new home of the Cleveland Orchestra, and Severance 
Hall, named for its donor, was dedicated with great éclat 
on February 5, 1931. It was, and still remains, one of the 
very few buildings owned by a symphony and used by it 
exclusively for its own purposes. A new and brighter era 
was dawning for the orchestra, despite the imminent 
Depression. 

Meanwhile, a number of other musical enterprises were 
taking shape in Cleveland. In 1911, a blind vocal teacher 
and devotee of music, Almeda Adams, started a music 
school settlement in Cleveland. Like the similar institution 
in New York, it aimed at providing music instruction for 
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Above: laying the cornerstone of Severance hall. Left to 
right: John L. Severance, Dudley S. Blossom, Adella Pren- 
tiss Hughes and two unidentified men 


Below: left: Ernest Bloch, first artistic director of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music. Center: Beryl Rubinstein, the In- 
stitute’s director from 1932 until his death in 1952. Right: 
Duo-pianists Ward Davenny, director from 1952 to 1960, 
and the author, Arthur Loesser director of the piano depart- 
ment of the Institute (Photo by H, Hewett) 


Opposite page, top, left to right: the four conductors of 
the Cleveland Orchestra: Nikolai Sokoloff, 1918-1933; 
Artur Rodzinski, 1933-1943; Erich Leinsdorf, 1943-1945 
(Photo by Geoffrey Landesman); George Szell, 1946- 


Opposite page, bottom: Martha Sanders, founder-director of 
the Cleveland Institute of Music 
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CLEVELAND -—A CULTURAL 


To most of the citizens of Northern Ohio, Cleveland 
definitely does not mean the area within the city limits 
Particularly where it concerns support of the organizations 
dedicated to the furtherance of the arts it takes in all of 
Cuyahoga County and parts of Geauga, Summit, Portage 
and Lorain Counties; it takes in, in fact, most of what was 
in the late 1700s known as the Connecticut Western Re- 
serve. Statistically the whole area includes somewhere in 
the vicinity of two million people. 

It is a cultural beehive of amazingly wide interests in ihe 
field of the arts. It is a city both ahead of and behind its 
time. It is intensely loyal to its activities and at the same 
time curiously casual toward the almost overwhelming 
parade of cultural entertainment. 

Cleveland points with obvious pride to its famous institu- 


tions. The Cleveland Orchestra is among the world’s most 
brilliant. The Cleveland Playhouse is an outstanding leader 
in the nation’s resident repertory theatre movement. The 


Museum of Art, with its marvelous art collections and huge 
endowments, has garnered unprecedented stature and ac- 
claim for its programs fostering all of the arts. In Karamu 
House and Theatre Cleveland possesses the prime example 
of a center whose chief aim is to overcome racial conflicts 
through the cultural arts 

[hese agencies have during the past 50 years acquired 
homes to be in use for decades if not for centuries, and the 
effort to achieve this was one of those rare combinations 
of cooperation between the very wealthy, the moderately 
well-off and those to whom any outlay beyond that for food, 
clothing and shelter represented a real sacrifice. 

Once having built these magnificent buildings, the two 
million citizens then adopt a strangely lackadaisical attitude 
The Orchestra plays to a maximum of 3,700 in two per- 
formances a week, except for its more ambitious under 
takings such as the Beethoven Ninth Symphony or the B 
Minor Mass. Our smaller down-state neighbor, Cincinnati, 
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regularly finds its orchestra playing to 4,000 a week or 
more 

The same could be said about the Cleveland Indians, 
playing before a couple of thousand patrons on the same 
night that several other teams in the same league, and lower 
in the standings, were playing to 40,000. This could be 
attributable to the fact that the Indians were not at ihe 
moment front runners, but neither were the others. The 
front-runner theory holds even less water in the case of 
the Orchestra which is ranked among the five finest in ihe 
world 

On the basis of comparable statistics New York, with 
its eight million plus population, supports about 25 pro- 
fessional playhouses. By the same token Cleveland, with 
its two million, should accommodate six or seven. The 
Playhouse, with its superb resident company of profes 
sional calibre, has difficulty filling two of its present three 
theatres. And the Hanna Theatre, which handles mostly 
road shows out of New York, is dark about one half of ihe 
time 

Karamu, with its broad appeal to all races, keeps a lively 
fare going in its two theatres, but they are very tiny, and at 
times they too could use more consistent patronage 

The Cleveland Opera Association, which in spite of its 
name acts as impresario for most of the visiting world- 
recognized soloists and companies, is figuratively driven 
crazy by the weird preferences in Cleveland for “big names.” 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, direct from oversold opera and 
recital halls all over the world, came, not once but twice, 
and sang to about 500 people in Music Hall which seats 
3,000. Several years ago the City Center Opera presented 
Carlisle Floyd’s Susannah, and there were literally more 
performers on stage and in the pit than there were people 
in the audience 

The same populace, however, has no difficulty in sending 
5,000 to 7,000 to each of the eight performances put on by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company in its week of operas 
each spring. 

It may be that Cleveland is inordinately addicted to its 
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“a city both ahead of and behind its time”... “intensely loya! to its activities and at the same 
time curiously casual toward the almost overwhelming parade of cultural entertainment.” 


television sets and magazines and will only go to what it 
sees and hears about first. The Moiseyev Dance Company, 
Van Cliburn and the Black Watch Pipers, all of whom had 
their day on the TV screen and in print, drew full houses 
in One instance 10,000! 

The biggest reason for this odd ticket buying behavior 
quite probably stems from a deep underlying sociological 
fact. While Cleveland is not any more populated by persons 
of European background than other cities, the point can 
be made that the city’s greatest growth in the 1800s came 
from the immigration of the lower economic class from 
Europe to a town whose tremendous industrial expansion 
readily provided jobs and economic freedom 

This certainly implies no lack of cultural background on 
the part of these fiercely honest and hardworking new 
Americans. It does suggest, however, that the milieu from 
which they sprang represented the folkways for more than 
self-conscious culture with a capital ¢ 

On the day that the above-mentioned opera company was 
playing to a pitifully small audience, it was estimated that 
over 50,000 people were gathered at various nationality 
halls to dance, sing, play-act, etc., in the traditional folk 
manner of the “Old country”—now usually one to five gen- 
erations removed 

It is perhaps a paradox that when Cleveland does con- 
tribute serious musicians, artists, and sculptors to the world 
of the humanities, more often than not these artists come 
from one of these so-called ethnic groups. Particularly in 
the field of music whole families were reared into the art 
The Avellones, with innumerable cousins and nephews, fill 
half a page in the local musicians union book. The three 
Spitalny brothers got their start here before moving on to 
greater fame. The Hruby family, a father and eight chil- 
dren, toured the Chautauqua and Lyceum circuits in the 
early years of the century. Later, in the 30s, there were 
five Hruby brothers on stage at one concert by the Cleve 
land Orchestra. So, too, with the Sholle family——a father 
and six children. Names like Hendershott, Fiore, and Patti 


are household words here, synonymous with music. 


These nationality groups have always congregated in 
rather well-defined areas, though gradually the lines are 
dissolving. There was always a very large Bohemian neigh- 
borhood, a large Jewish community, a Polish neighborhood, 
a German, a Yugoslavian and several Italian sections. 

These elements, then, have contributed to the whole 
cultural picture more in the participation by their talented 
than by the support of the institutions. Names on rosters 
of concerts and showings echo the wide range of nationali- 
ties—Kardos, Schumacher, Biehle, Koch, DeMarco, Santo- 
stephano, Podis, Dubaniewicz, Machan, Motto, Bloom, 
Kalish, Simmelink, and Hollandaner are but a few. 

A very large racial segment in Cleveland is that of the 
Negro, regrettably but characteristically limited to certain 
locations on the city map. It is through efforts to assimilate 
and foster the talents of the Negro that Cleveland can lay 
claim to one of the most unique cultural institutions in the 
world. Four decades before the United States Supreme 
Court ruled in 1954 in favor of racially integrated educa- 
tion, Russell and Rowena Jelliffe came to Cleveland and 
promptly settled into the heart of the city’s Negro district. 
There, in the most poverty-stricken area, they began to lay 
plans for a center to be known as Karamu—Swahili for 
“center of the community” or “meeting place.” 

Ohio Congresswoman Frances P. Bolton, in her remarks 
to the United States House of Representatives, put it this 
way: “The people of the neighborhood received them coldly 
and with suspicion. But gradually the poor and repressed 
people came to the center and soon the founders 
noticed unmistakable signs of creative talent: shy efforts 
to help decorate the barren walls with a charcoal painting; 
a self-conscious attempt to compose music; the persistent 
rhythm of a dance; and an almost hidden sense of make- 
believe and fantasy. Inhibited attempts to brighten an 
otherwise dull and drab life, they were nonetheless real and 
vital in spirit. From these crude origins came the artistic 
genius that is Karamu today.” 

And what is Karamu today? It is a city block full of 
bustling artistic activity, with both an arena and a pro- 














scenium theatre to house repertory companies putting on 
serious drama, musical comedy and opera. It is a home for 
two camera clubs, a ham radio station, a music school, a 
dance studio and a day nursery. It houses facilities for 
many of the arts and crafts too numerous to mention here. 

All endeavors are racially integrated, which helps mem- 
bers of both the white and colored races to learn and prac- 
tice their chosen arts; but more importantly it teaches them 
that all people of whatever race or color are human beings 
with talent, feelings, goals, and the spirit of expression, 
capable of contributing to and benefiting from the loftier 
aspects of humanity. 





Its “graduates” have, in increasing numbers, gone on to 
greater success, most notably in the field of music. When 
the Porgy and Bess company toured Europe and Russia 
several years ago Karamu was responsible for a large por- 
tion of the cast, and four of the principal roles were taken 
by Karamu people. 

Karamu Theatre sets remarkably high standards for its 
actors and singers. It studiously avoids banal, slick, or 
“sterile entertainment” vehicles. Plays and operas must 
have intrinsic integrity and/or historic merit. 

Operas range from Handel’s Julius Caesar to Ward’s He 
Who Gets Slapped. Under the stage director, Benno Frank, 
and the musical director, Helmuth Wolfes, Karamu Opera 
has produced half a hundred imaginative and artistically 
valid works 7 

In a strictly sociological sense Karamu has been emi- 
nently successful in its contributions to the breakthrough 
toward integration in many walks of life. Banks, libraries 
and many other institutions have turned to it for help in 
the gradual process of employing Negroes. Though Karamu, 
as the Jelliffes point out, is emphatically not an employment 
agency, it has guided many members of the colored race 
in the oddly ticklish process of being “accepted.” It has 
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Below: The late William C. Handy, composer of St. Louis 
Blues, with Mrs. Rowena Woodham Jeliffe and Russell WV 
Jeliffe, founders of Karamu House, in the Art Gallery of 
Karamu (Photo hy Calvin J. Ingram) 
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helped whites learn the capabilities and value of a people 
entering the ranks of first-class citizenship. 

Mrs. Bolton eloquently and with accuracy concluded her 
remarks: “But Karamu no longer belongs to Cleveland 
alone. The Karamu idea is rapidly spreading to all of the 
leading industrial centers of the nation. And even our State 
Department, recognizing and appreciating Karamu House 
as one of our greatest examples of a working democracy, 
has sent foreign students to Karamu from all parts of the 
world. They will carry the Karamu message to all nations. 

“Thus our Cleveland Karamu House has become not only 
a thrilling art center in a great cosmopolitan industrial city, 
but also the symbol of what life in a free country has in 
store for all its people as bit by bit the barriers are dissolved 
by a better understanding of the meaning of beauty in the 
universe of God.” 

The Cleveland Museum of Art is perhaps the most su:- 
cessful organization in attracting all segments of the popu- 
lation. Last year, for example, roughly half a million people 
made some sort of visit to the magnificent structure in 
Wade Park. 

In keeping with Cleveland’s enigmatic qualities, it must 
be noted that no significant works created after the turn 
of the century found their way to the Museum. The puzzle 
seems compounded by the fact that of its own accord the 
Museum has sponsored for 43 years an annual May Show 
of local artists whose works have kept pace with the current 
trend toward abstract and non-representational art. The 
May Show is so dear to Clevelanders that each year, in a 
little over a month’s time, anywhere from 75,000 to 130,000 
will traipse past the latest efforts of the local artists. 

Sherman Lee, the new director, is taking cognizance of 
the trend among both artists and public tastes and is as- 
serting the 20th century’s right to creative existetice. 

In this and in the operation of the Museum as a whole, 
Mr. Lee has at his disposal what must be the envy of every 
museum director in the world: a handsome physical plant 
which was in 1958 completely redone and thoroughly mod- 
ernized when the large new wing was added. 

Among colleges and universities everywhere the promo- 
tion of the humanities has been a history-long process. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, America has not been a culture- 
making society, and only, recently have the institutions of 
higher learning taken to doing anything about bringing the 
best in performing arts into proper focus. John Carroll 
University, in suburban University Heights, has recently 

(Continued on page 47) 
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“There is, in fact, music. You name it, Cleveland has it. But when it comes to 
night life, cabarets and showcases for ambitious young artists ... what the 


town has is blight... but there are exceptions” 


The Cleveland music picture is composed of many 
groups, including one, consisting largely of reluctant hus- 
bands, which is firmly convinced that there is far too much 
music, and would like nothing more than a few nights off io 
go bowling with the boys. 

Literally. it is a year-round continuing season of both 
importations and local efforts. They come and they go in 
an endless parade. There are various opera groups, includ- 
ing the Metropolitan with its annual one-week gala which 
brings out from the moth balls every paisley shawl in town, 
every yellowing ermine. Then there are the concert artists, 
the jazz groups and the dance groups. 

As to the local projects, they are legion and of infinite 
variety. Last winter, for instance, one Bernice Kandell, a 
press agent of extraordinary vitality, persuaded the fashion- 
able LaPine’s restaurant in Shaker Heights to present a 
series of Monday night chamber music concerts. These 
were given in deadly seriousness; the artists were drawn 
from the symphony, the Institute of Music, and so on. and 


there was no seating of late arrivals or service of any 
kind during the recitals. 
They were enormously successful, what’s more, and I 


am sure to the great astonishment of the management. Hun- 
dreds of people who had never listened to anything more 
long-hair than Cab Calloway stormed the doors to be intro- 
duced to Chopin, Mozart and Beethoven, listened as if in 
church and loved every moment of it. 

The town also has two struggling dance groups: one 
dedicated to classic ballet, the other to dance in every phase. 
There is a symphony orchestra consisting entirely of women. 
and there is Karamu, the only Negro lyric theatre in the 
country and perhaps in the world. 
You name it, Cleveland has it 

But when it comes to night life, cabarets and showcases 
for ambitious young artists eager to follow in the melan 
choly footsteps of, say, Piaf, what the town has is blight. 

This was not always so. During Prohibition, and in fact 
until well after World War II, the town, you might say. 
jumped. As long ago as the late 1920s, Guy Lombardo and 
his Royal Canadians came out of the wilds to settle in a 
roadhouse on the fringes of the city and at 
menced to make history. 

There are many, it goes without saying, who devoutly 
wish the Lombardos’ jump from obscurity to fame had been 
somewhat less effective—or lasting. Even so, in those days 
the boys had a new and exciting sound and the younger, 
more experimental generations loved them. Sammy Kaye 
with his once famous “swing and sway” battle call, also saw 
his first important money in Cleveland, and there have been 
many, many others. Legend has it, for instance, that the 
Dolly Sisters had their beginnings here in free vaudeville, 
surrounded by the roller coasters and Ferris wheels of the 
long since defunct Luna Park 

The Dollys, Rozika and Jenny, could hardly have been 
taken seriously as musicians. They were not even beautiful 
They did have enormous style, however, and no inhibitions 
whatsoever, and once they reached Paris they picked the 
town right up and dropped it into their jeweled evening bags 

Art Tatum, the nearly blind Negro pianist, also emerged 
from obscurity in Cleveland. The story is that he had been 
playing for tips in a Detroit brothel, somehow found his 
way to Ohio and set up shop in a smoky little joint, Val’s 
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in the Alley, in the local Harlem. Overnight he founded 
himself a cult. 

At the same time, a stone’s throw away in still another 
joint, the Turf Club, an unknown young woman called 
Rose Murphy was sitting on a stack of telephone books in 
front of a tuneless upright, playing her heart out. 

Sometimes, as the hours grew smaller and Rose’s inhibi- 
tions commenced falling away, she would sing along as she 
played. Her charming, if small, flutelike voice completely 
enchanted her listeners. Never, of course, did she know the 
lyrics (nor does she to this day), but it made no matter. 
“Chi chi, chi chi, chi chi,” she would hum, and today, of 
course, it has become her trade-mark. 

It was a glittering era. The Depression was over and 
people had money in their pockets. Every hotel in town 
had its orchestra (at one point the Cleveland had three), 
and night clubs were everywhere. 

The movies had not yet learned to talk in their present 
articulate manner and there were orchestras in every pit. 
When they were ultimately evacuated, some of the leaders, 
rather than jumping out of windows, went on to better 
things. 

Not the least of these was the old Cleveland favorite, 
Phil Spitalny. Anything but dismayed to find himself foot- 
loose, he simply took off for Manhattan, put together his 
all-girl “Hour of Charm,” and for the first time really began 
to make money. 

Is Bob Hope a musician? Maybe not, but in the long, 
long ago he used to sing (and sometimes dance) for his 
supper in smoky pool rooms, dance halls and cheap bars, 
and sometimes even on street corners. Then the breaks 
began to happen and it was farewell Cleveland, hail Man- 
hattan, Broadway and Cole Porter. The rest is history. 

And not long after Hope made his escape to fame, a 
relaxed young man called Perry Como emerged from a 
barbers’ college and drifted to Cleveland; rather than taking 
to lather and shaving mugs, he joined the Freddie Carlone 
orchestra as singer. 

Well, Perry too didn’t have to wait very long for fame 
to catch up to him. From the Cleveland ballrooms, supper 
clubs and Great Lakes Exposition, Carlone and his men 
graduated to Chicago. Next came New York and the rest 
was a waltz. 

Dean Martin was a totally unknown quantity until one 
Sammy Watkins persuaded him to join his orchestra as 
vocalist in Cleveland’s Hollenden Hotel. He also persuaded 
him to undergo surgery for a more symmetrical nose, and 
altogether groomed him for the stardom he enjoys today. 

The sentimental standard ballad, Chloe, collected dust 
on Tin Pan Alley shelves until an extraordinary Cleveland 
negress, Bessie Brown, recorded it for the old Brunswick 
people, and then suddenly found that both she and it were 
famous. For a while Bessie was in clover but, alas, she 
was both too late and too soon. Vaudeville was dying, 
radio was in its infancy, and television did not exist. The 
great Bessie, with her enormously powerful voice, rhythm 
and infinite charm became, I believe, the matron in a 
women’s jail. 

So the years drifted on; old traditions died, new trends 
took their place, and eventually came the era of the disc 
jockeys, with their dreadful power. And in this field Cleve- 
land led the nation. As Cleveland went, so went Tin Pan 
Alley, and every singing star in the land was forever coming 

nd going, beating the pavements from one studio to another 
(Continued on page 48) 
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The 1961-62 musical forecast for the United States is 
somewhat cloudy due to the canceling of the Metropolitan 
Opera season. But elsewhere throughout the country, oper- 
atic hopes are high with the emergence of the first new 
American operas under the Ford Foundation commissioning 
plan. The San Francisco Opera will offer the premiere of 
Norman Dello Joio’s Blood Moon, on Sept. 18, with Mary 
Costa, Irene Dalis, Albert Lance (American debut), Claude 
Heater, Kieth Engen, Andrew Foldi, and conducted by 
Leopold Ludwig. Dino Yannopoulos will be the stage 
director and the sets are designed by Rouben Ter-Arutunian 
with choreography by Lew Christensen 

New York's City Center Opera follows suit with two 
Ford operas. The first (Oct. 12) is Douglas Moore’s Wings 
of the Dove, based on the Henry James novel, adapted by 
Ethan Ayer. Julius Rudel will conduct the new work. 
Christopher West will stage it, Donald Oenslager will do the 
settings, and Patton Campbell will do the costumes. The 
second (Oct. 26) is The Crucible by Robert Ward, based on 
Arthur Miller’s drama. with libretto by Bernard Stambler 

The last of the new Ford operas to be premiered this 
coming season will be Vittorio Giannini’s The Harvest, at 
the Chicago Lyric Opera, Nov. 25. Mr. Giannini will con- 
duct and the cast includes Geraint Evans, Marilyn Horne 
and William Wildermann. Oliver Smith will do the sets 
and costumes and Herbert Machiz will stage the work. 

San Francisco is offering a new production of Le Nozze 
di Figaro on Sept. 29, aided by a contribution from the San 
Francisco Opera Guild. The production will be by Leni 
Bauer-Ecsy and Thomas L. Colangelo, Jr., and will be 
staged by Paul Hager. Chita Hager will choreograph. The 
new Figaro will also feature the American debut of Grazi- 
ella Sciutti, Italian soprano. Verdi's Nabucco will have its 
first San Francisco performance, Oct. 6, in a new produc- 
tion sponsored by the America-Italy Society of San Fran- 
cisco and the Festival of Faith and Freedom Foundation 
The production is designed by Andreas Nomikos and will 
also offer the American debut of the German contralto 
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rhe final item of interest on the West Coast will be the 
American premiere of Benjamin Britten's A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, Oct. 10, using the Vancouver Festival So- 
ciety production designed by Harry Horner and staged by 
Basil Coleman (American debut). Also making their 
American debuts during the San Francisco season will be 
Renato Cioni. Vladimir Ruzdak and Kieth Engen in the 
opening night performance of Lucia di Lammermoor, with 
Joan Sutherland, Sept. 15; David Thaw in Turandot, Sept. 
26; and Gottlob Frick and Fritz Uhl in Die Meistersinger 
Oct. 17 

The New York City Opera season opens on Oct. 5 with 
a revival and new production of Puccini's Trittico—il 
Tabarro, Suor Angelica and Gianni Schicchi. The Trittico 
will be staged by Christopher West and designed by Rouben 
Ter-Arutunian. There will also be a new production of 
Madama Butterfly 

The Chicago Lyric Season opens on Oct. 16 with the 
Franco Zeffirelli’s Palermo production of Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, featuring Joan Sutherland. A production of Mefis- 
tofele will bring the American debut of Ilva Ligabue, Italian 
soprano, Oct. 23 

The Dallas Opera season opens on Nov. 3 with a new 
production by John Tsarouchis of Thais, to be directed by 
Franco Zeffirelli. The cast will include Denise Duval. 
Regina Sarfaty, Luigi Alva, Joan Marie Moynagh and 
Nicola Zaccaria. On Nov. 5, Dallas will offer Lila de 
Nobili’s production of La Boheme, which highlighted the 
1960 Spoleto Festival, with Ilva Ligabue as Mimi and the 
American debut of Ugo Trama as Colline. The final work 
of the season is Zeffirelli’s production of Lucia di Lammer 
moor, with Joan Sutherland and Renato Cioni 

In the concert world, many managers, such as Herbert 
Barrett, are in final stages of negotiation for artists new to 
America, while other managers are still in Europe hearing 
new talent. But many artists and group attractions have 
already been announced for this coming season, which 
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holds high promise for American audiences. Dance enthu- 
siasts throughout the nation will welcome the 12-week tour 
of the Leningrad Kiroff Ballet (formerly the Maryinsky 
Ballet) from Russia, which is being brought to these shores 
for the first time by S. Hurok. The company opens its visit 
on Sept. 11 at New York’s Metropolitan Opera House, and 
will present five programs, including complete versions of 
Swan Lake. The Sleeping Beauty and Giselle. The troupe 
numbers 120 and is part of the cultural exchange agreement 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Hurok is also bringing for the first time Poland's 
leading dance company, Mazowsze. The company will 
open in New York preceding performances in 25 other 
eastern and midwestern cities. One hundred dancers and 
singers, ranging in age from 16 to 25, make up the group. 
The Tokyo Classical Ballet Komaki, a company of 50 with 
orchestra, and Le Theatre d’Art du Ballet from Paris, a 
company of 35, are both being presented in this country 
for the first time by Paul Szilard. Le Theatre d’Art du 
Ballet opens its eight-week tour on Oct. 13 with ballets by 
Fokine, Charret, Massine. and William Dollar. 

I'wo chamber orchestras will make first appearances in 
America this fall—the Netherlands Chamber Orchestra, 
conducted by Szymon Goldberg and presented by Columbia 
Artists Management, and the Orchestra San Pietro of 
Naples, conducted by Renato Ruotolo, featuring Franco 
Gulli as violin soloist, and presented by Albert Morini. The 
Netherlands Chamber Orchestra is well-known through its 
recordings for Epic Records, and the group numbers 23 
musicians. Its tour will take it to New York City, Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, Quebec and 40 
other cities during October, November and December. The 
Orchestra San Pietro begins its transcontinental tour of the 
USA and Canada in September. The group numbers 21 
musicians 

Among the new singers to be heard in the United States 
for the first time this coming season are Rita Gorr and Ella 
Lee (presented by Columbia Artists Management), Renato 
Cioni (presented by the Colbert-LaBerge Management), 
and Norman Mittelmann (presented by Ludwig Lustig) 
Miss Gorr is well-known for her many performances at 
London's Covent Garden, and she recently recorded the 
role of Amneris, in Aida, for RCA Victor. She will appear 
in January with New York’s American Opera Society in 
Gluck’s Iphenigénie en Tauride. Miss Lee, though Ameri- 
can, has pursued her career in Europe, where she 
recently appeared in Berlin as Titania in Britten’s Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. Her American debut will be as 
soloist with the Detroit and Montreal Symphonies 

Apart from the already mentioned performances with 
the San Francisco and Dallas Opera companies, Mr. Cioni 
will appear in New York with the American Opera Society 
in La Sonnambula with Joan Sutherland. This young tenor 
has recently recorded Lucia di Lammermoor with Miss 
Sutherland and Cesare Siepi for London Records. Mr. Mit- 
telmann, young Canadian baritone, will be heard with the 
Philadelphia Lyric Opera Company as the Herald in 
Lohenerin 

Instrumentalists new to America will include Igor 
Oistrakh, violinist, and son of David Oistrakh (presented 
by S. Hurok); Jeanne Marie Darré, French pianist (pre- 
sented by Jay K. Hoffman); Fou Ts’ong, Chinese pianist 
(presented by Columbia Artists Management); and Piet 
Kee, Dutch organist (presented by Colbert-LaBerge Man- 
agement). Mr. Oistrakh studied with both his father and 
his father’s teacher, Pyotr Stoliarsky. He won both the 
Budapest and Wieniawski Competitions at the end of 
World War II. He will make his American debut in Janu- 
ary, 1962, in Washington, D. C., and will give a Carnegie 
Hall recital on Feb. 4. He records for Angel and Monitor 

Miss Darre is one of France’s most distinguished pianists 
In 1950 she was presented the Legion of Honor Award and 
in 1960 that of Chevalier des Arts et Lettres. She is pro 
fessor of piano at the National Conservatory in Paris. She 

(Continued on page 59) 





Top: Rita Gorr, mezzo-soprano 


Bottom: Jeanne Marie Darré, pianist (Studio Elysées) 
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Philadelphia 


Dell Season 


Robin Hood Dell’s 32nd season will 
be remembered for artistic heights sel- 
dom reached—seldom, for that matter, 
sought—in summertime programming. 

Huge crowds kept turning out 
nightly, without a single inducement 
such as a “Night with Victor Herbert”. 
Not that one decries such a night; the 
point is that the public in this city no 
longer needs this sort of coaxing. 

Instead, overflow throngs were drawn 
by fare such as the Verdi Requiem and 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, both of 
which received superlative perform- 
ances under Alfred Wallenstein and 
Erich Leinsdorf respectively. 

There were 17 concerts during the 
six-week season which ended July 27. 
Other conductors to make one or more 
appearances were Leopold Stokowski, 
Kenneth Schermerhorn, Wilfred Pel- 
letier, Carlos Chavez, Josef Krips, Franz 
Allers and William Steinberg. 

Dell debuts were made by Henryk 
Szeryng, who won acclaim not only 
from the 20,000 or so in the audience, 
but from the string instrumentalists of 
the orchestra (the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra in summertime guise); Byron Janis, 
who gave a stunning performance of 
the Rachmaninoff Second Piano Con- 
certo; and Benno Moiseiwitsch, as coldly 
precise an artist as ever. 

It was the first Philadelphia appear- 
ance for Szeryng, the Polish-born vio- 
linist, and he had to perform on one 
of the most humid nights of the sum- 
mer. Nevertheless, there was never 
even hairline deviation from pitch, and 
he displayed a technique which elicited 
backstage raves from leading members 
of the orchestra’s fabulous string sec- 
tion. He played the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo. 

Jacob Krachmalnick, former concert- 
master of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
served as concertmaster of the Dell Or- 
chestra for the summer and was the 
soloist in a performance of the Bee- 
thoven Violin Concerto 

Other soloists who repeated successes 
of previous appearances were Roberta 
Peters, soprano; Jan Peerce, tenor: 
Michael Rabin and Isaac Stern, violin- 
ists; Jerome Lowenthal and Claudio 
Arrau, pianists; and Raya Garbousova, 
cellist. 

It was Peerce’s 20th appearance at 
the Dell. He is the first artist to get 
into that bracket. Lowenthal, a young 
Philadelphian, gave a dazzling perform- 
ance of the Second Piano Concerto of 
Bartok, in which he again disclosed 
himself to be an outstanding spokesman 
for modern music. 

The Verdi Requiem was performed 
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on opening night. Max de Schauensee, 
ot the Philadelphia Bulletin, called this 
night “one of the finest in Dell his- 
tory”. 

[There was high praise for Wallen- 
stein, the Singing City Choirs of Phila- 
delphia, directed by Elaine Brown, and 
the night’s soloists, Elinor Ross, so- 
prano; Claramae Turner, mezzo- 
soprano; Robert Nagy, tenor; and Mc- 
Henry Boatwright, bass-baritone. 

Leinsdorf’s performance of the Bee- 
thoven Ninth also won acclaim and 
was perhaps even more keenly appre- 
ciated by Dell devotees. 

The Singing City Choirs also partici- 
pated in this performance for which 
the soloists were Helen Laird, soprano; 
Elena Nikolaidi, mezzo-soprano; Ezio 
Flagello, baritone; and Mr. Nagy. Miss 
Laird and Mr. Nagy were late replace- 
ments for Teresa Stratas and Barry 
Morell, who had to cancel because of 
illness. 

Needless to say, one of the biggest 
of the season’s throngs was drawn by 
Leopold Stokowski, who appeared with- 
out a soloist and showed that he re- 
tains his marvelous control over the or- 
chestra which he helped build to its 
present-day perfection. 

—Eugene B. Moore 


Chicago 
Hindemith Triumphs 


The large distance between mere 
summer symphony concerts and a festi- 
val, which Ravinia in Highland Park 
has termed itself since 1936, remained 
for Paul Hindemith to measure on July 
25, 27 and 29. Conducting the Chicago 
Symphony, he included on each pro- 
gram one of his own works, and an- 
other of size and substance by an 
Austro-German predecessor of the 19th 
century. Thus we heard, in perform- 
ances of invariable majesty and finesse, 
Bruckner’s and Schumann’s Fourth 
Symphonies, and the Great C major of 
Schubert. 

From his own portfolio, Hindemith 
chose the Concert Music for Brass In- 
struments and String Orchestra (1930), 
Pittsburgh Symphony (1958), and the 
Concerto for Orchestra (1925). The 
Symphony, a local novelty, was ad- 
mired for its momentous first move- 
ment and throughout for its technique, 
though the music grew progressively 
thin in materials and formal manipula- 
tion. As a bonus, Hindemith gave Gary 
Graffman and their audience of 6,350 
an authoritative lesson in the Beetho- 
ven Piano Concerto No. 3. He relieved 
Mr. Graffman of the usual sidearms 
and cannon brought to bear on this 
music in the past, and persuaded him 
instead to play for musical, not theat- 
rical, effects. 

At all moments in all three concerts, 
one was overwhelmed by Hindemith’s 
regard for basic rhythmic pulse, sense 
of destination (sublimely effective in the 
Bruckner), moderate tempos and fresh 
definition of phrasing. His concerts 
were, in effect, an introduction all over 


again to familiar music, shared equally 
by audience and orchestra, who said 
auf wiederseh'n with a standing, shout- 
ing ovation. 

Certainly nothing else all summer, 
though much was played, came within 
missile range of Hindemith’s three eve- 
nings, while several Ravinia evenings 
seemed not even to be played by the 
same orchestra. Pierre Monteux’s an- 
nual engagement (he has missed only 
one summer since 1940) guaranteed 
large audiences on July 11, 13 and 15, 
but not performance standards of treas- 
ured memory. 

On a Wagner-Brahms evening, it was 
Henryk Szeryng who stirred admira- 
tion by seizing the reins late in the 
first movement of the Brahms Violin 
Concerto. One got the impression of 
no reins at all when Joseph Rosenstock 
conducted on July 18, 20 and 22—after 
nine summers in Grant Park, to the 
real pleasure of none, evidently, but 
the management. 

A colleague reported that Pictures at 
an Exhibition on July 22 went well, 
but performances on July 20 of 
Smetana’s From Bohemia's Meadows 
and Forests, Brahms’s First Symphony, 
and the Rachmaninoff First Piano Con- 
certo (with Byron Janis an unusually 
high-strung and skittish soloist) were 
interpretatively ponderous and blatantly 
played. 

Janis was soloist again on July 22; 
Marilyn Neeley, winner of the 1961 
Michaels Memorial Award, played 
Tchaikovsky's Piano Concerto No. | on 
July 18. 

The symphonic season at Ravinia 
concluded with three concerts con- 
ducted by Izler Solomon, absent from 
the North Shore since 1954. His soloist 
on Aug. | (the Beethoven Violin Con- 
certo) and 3 (Bartok’s First Concerto, 
dashingly played, and the Concerto No 
22 of Viotti, a victim of extreme hu- 
midity) was Isaac Stern. On Aug. 5, 
Mr. Graffman returned for Rachmanin- 
offs Rhapsody on a Theme of Pag 
anini. On each of his programs, Mr 
Solomon included an American work 
Robert Kurka’s Symphony No. 2, heard 
here for the first time and with much 
pleasure; Eric DeLamarter’s dated, de- 
rivative Overture, The Faun; and Peter 
Mennin’s Moby Dick Concertato 

Other music at Ravinia this year was 
supplied by the Dukes of Dixieland 
(July 26, 28), Theodore Bikel (July 
30), the New York Pro Musica (July 
31, Aug, 2, 4), Duke Ellington and 
Odetta (Aug. 9, 11), and Richard 
Dyer-Bennett (Aug. 10, 12). The 26th 
season concluded with six performances 
(Aug. 15-20) by the New York City 
Ballet. 

It was announced that Walter Hendl’s 
contract as artistic director had been 
extended through 1963, and the im- 
plication was that a core of interfering, 
overriding trustees had been put in 
their proper, fund-raising places at long 
last. 

Downtown, in spite of a summer 
more than usually rainy and damp, free 
concerts in Grant Park suffered only 
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Capitel Record 


Paul Hindemith 


one casualty half a program of 
Rodgers and Hammerstein under Leo 
Kopp’s direction, attended by 30,000 


Other evenings during the June 28 
\ug 20 season were menaced by the 
weather, but none canceled, even when 
only 550 listeners turned out on July 
21 tor Theodore Bloomfield and Rug- 
giero Ricci 

It should be made clear that Grant 
Park concerts, while a free gift to the 
citizenry by the Chicago Park District, 
are limited to three hours’ rehearsal per 
concert, are played by a pickup orches- 
tra of mediocre caliber (in spite of re- 
peaters), must be listened to through 
amplifiers, and yet are favored by many 
artists who, quite simply, want Chicago 
reviews for their press books 

Since the 1961 Grant Park repertory 
was forbiddingly familiar, and since the 
1961 weather was familiarly forbidding 

and since circumstances make artistic 


concerts by high professional standards 
an exception rather than the ruie—my 
own attendance was occasional. With 
Martin Rich conducting on July 15-16, 
Eleanor Steber visited Chicago for the 
first time since 1958. She sang some 
florid arias no longer comfortable (or 
tor that matter negotiable) in her voice, 
some quite beautiful Puccini a la Cal- 
las, and a damn-the-torpedos Czardas, 
from Die Fledermaus. This lacked a 
conclusive high C, but made up in 
panache what it missed in security 
Barry Morell made a striking suc- 
cess on Aug. 5-6 in arias by Verdi and 
Puccini especially Nessun dorma, 
from Turandot. The orchestra, presided 
over by Alfredo Antonini, had weather 
problems as well as musical troubles 
For the record, soloists during July and 
early August were Claude Frank, Jacob 
Lateiner, Tong Il Han and Theodore 
Lettvin, pianists; Toshiya Eto, violinist: 


Margot Moser and Bonnie Murray, 
sopranos; William Tabbert and Morgan 
Stuart, tenors; Jack Russell, baritone; 
and Martyn Green, Savoyard cum 
laude. 

In spite of Chicago’s concentrated 
summer concert schedule, by no means 
is it the only midwest musical locus. 
For six weeks this summer, on the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee cam- 
pus, chamber music was performed 
each Monday and Thursday by the Fine 
Arts String Quartet, the New York 
Woodwind Quintet, Frank Glazer, and 
Martial Singher, all teaching residents. 
Their corollary, “Summer Evenings of 
Music”, was open, for the seventh 
consecutive summer, to the public at a 
modest charge. 

This six-program, 12-concert series 
is presented in Marietta House, a mas- 
sive residential monument of the beer- 
baron dynasty, whose downstairs rooms 
provide space for 300 listeners, and 
whose plaster and wood fittings assure 
acoustic excellence. 

The concert of July 17, repeated on 
July 20, was French: Eugene Bozza’s 
trifling but genial Variations sur une 
theme libre for woodwind quintet; the 
Debussy String Quartet; Fauré’s op- 
tional setting for voice, piano and 
string quartet of La Bonne Chanson; 
and Ravel’s Chansons Madécasses. If 
the Fauré was more interesting than 
vocally expressive, Mr. Singher’s Ravel 
came off triumphantly, the middle song 
(Aoua) especially. 

In the nature of a bonus for Mil- 
waukee listeners, the Kenshire Foun- 
dation of Mrs. Edmund Fitzgerald, one 
of the city’s foremost musical movers, 
sponsored a July 23 orchestral concert 
in Whitefish Bay Auditorium, north of 
the city. As he has for the past two 
years, Thor Johnson conducted the 
Kenshire Chamber Orchestra, a solidly 
professional assembly whose first desk 
players are the Quartet and Quintet 
constituents. 

Neither Alvin Etler’s neoclassic Con- 
certo for Woodwind Quintet and Strings 
nor Haydn’s Scherzando No. 6, in A 
(a United States premiere of almost 
exclusively historic interest) aroused 
attention — in part due to clean but 
ever so cautious performances. 

With Wallingford Riegger’s Dicho- 
tomy, however, music of granitic 
strength, the concert came suddenly to 
life. Johnson’s reading was explicit and 
energetic, and the playing met his level. 
Withal, the greatest pleasure was given 
by a glowing performance of Mozart's 
E flat Sinfonia Concertante, K. 364, 
with Leonard Sorkin violinist, and Irv- 
ing Ilmer, violist. Roger Dettmer 


Lenox, Mass. 


Tanglewood Doldrums 


Discriminating music lovers became 
somewhat dismayed at the Berkshire 
Festival programs this season. The 
choice of works offered little stimula- 
tion outside the standard repertory, the 
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list of soloists suggested repetition, and 
the policy reflected the status quo, based 
of course on the sterling quality of the 
Boston Symphony performances. 

The conservative series of concerts 
found the Festival in the doldrums. 
Gone was any thread of continuity, for 
even the idea of “Great Composer” 
weekends had been dropped. About a 
half-dozen contemporary works could 
be found among the 15 programs, once 
the Bach and Mozart weekends had 
been given. A musicological curiosity 
became the chief offering of the Berk- 
shire Music Center’s Opera Depart- 
ment. Fortunately the Fromm Music 
Foundation continued its presentation 
of contemporary chamber music. Un- 
expectedly, the Lenox Quartet, brought 
together three years ago as the string 
contingent of the Fromm Players, pre- 
sented a contemporary program gratis. 
Passing recognition of the Liszt sesqui- 
centennial occurred, but it was hardly 
more than a courteous gesture. 

The pattern of special events in- 
cluded a Pension Fund concert featur- 
ing the inimitable Danny Kaye as guest 
conductor, the Boston Pops with Arthur 
Fiedler, the Gala Evening for the bene- 
fit of the Berkshire Music Center, and 
the tribute to Gertrude Robinson Smith, 
founder of the Berkshire Festival. At 
the concert of July 21, Henry B. Cabot, 
president of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra Trustees presented her with a 
scroll, signed by him and Charles 
Munch, and a specially made record- 
ing of Poulenc’s Gloria. The inscrip- 
tion on the scroll reads: “Gertrude Rob- 
inson Smith with admiration for her 
vital interest and energy that have in- 
itiated and built the Berkshire Festival 
and the Music Shed at Tanglewood. 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra offers 
this testament of gratitude on the occa- 
sion of her 80th birthday.” The record- 
ing was that of the world premiere 
given in Boston last January 

This Poulenc work graced the first 
program with the full orchestra in the 
Music Shed. Conducted by Mr. Munch 
and sung by Adele Addison and the 
Festival Chorus, it confirmed the first 
impressions of a beautifully fashioned, 
warmly felt creation. The following 
night William Schuman’s Seventh Sym- 
phony absorbed the attention of a large 
audience and won the composer, pres- 
ent for the occasion. prolonged ap- 
plause. It remains a challenging work, 
sufficiently controversial to classify lis- 
teners pro and con, yet powerful enough 
to survive the arguments. It demands 
further hearings, each of which should 
prove more rewarding, for undoubtedly 
this symphony marks a milestone in 
Schuman'’s career. 

Bartok’s Violin Rhapsody, played by 
Isaac Stern, and Viola Concerto, played 
by Joseph de Pasquale, might be listed 
as the only other provocative items 
Aaron Copland conducted his Pre- 
amble and Appalachian Spring. Mr. 
Munch played Piston’s Three New Eng- 
land Sketches and Honegger’s First 
Symphony and Leonard Bernstein in- 
cluded Stravinsky’s Symphony of 
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Psalms as variants among more familiar 
works. 

The advent of Eugene Ormandy’s 
Berkshire Festival debut created con- 
siderable stir. As a recent summer 
Berkshire resident he was able to ac- 
cept Mr. Munch’s invitation. That he 
came, conducted, and conquered with 
brilliant success made the occasion ex- 
hilarating. The concert highlighted his 
virtuoso propensities and revealed him 
an effective showman. His sure-fire pro- 
gram consisted of Strauss’s Don Juan, 
Harris’ Third Symphony, Roussel’s 
Bacchus et Ariane and the Brahms Sec- 
ond Symphony, most of it played some- 
what too loud but nevertheless over- 
whelmingly. 

This season three memorial concerts 
paid tribute to the memory of Serge 
Koussevitzky, who died ten years ago. 
Because of their close association with 
him, Richard Burgin and Leonard Bern- 
stein were asked to join Mr. Munch 
to conduct these programs. It happened 
that the concert of Aug. 13 marked the 
26th anniversary of the first Boston 
Symphony concert in the Berkshires and 
thus the beginning of the realization of 
Koussevitzky’s dream of a music cen- 
ter there. 

Mr. Burgin programmed Haydn's 
Symphony No. 88, a _ Koussevitzky 
favorite, and Mahler's Second, the 
Resurrection Symphony. Mr. Bernstein 
presented Shapero’s Adagietto, commis- 
sioned by the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation, and Stravinsky's Symphony 
of Psalms, commissioned for the or- 
chestra’s 50th anniversary. Mr. Munch 
played Hanson’s Elegy for My Friend 
Serge Koussevitzky, commissioned for 
the 75th anniversary, and Honegger’s 
First Symphony, commissioned for its 
SOth. 

In noting the Liszt celebration, By- 
ron Janis played the two piano con- 
certos and Claudio Arrau gave a recital 
of his piano works. During the Festival 
Pierre Monteux conducted three con- 
certs. Extended for an extra week, the 
Festival closed with a performance of 
Berlioz’s Romeo and Juliet on Aug. 20 
It had begun with larger audiences for 
the Bach and Mozart weekends, but 
attendance on the whole thereafter 
averaged about the same as last season. 
The Boston Pops concert drew 10,800 

As a novelty, the American premiere 
of Paisiello’s King Theodore in Venice 


introduced a charmingly mellifluous, 
conventional I 8th-century opera 
Though Casti’s libretto was _ highly 


praised, it provided little more than a 
series of pegs on which to hang over- 
long arias. Indeed, the work somewhat 
justified Gluck’s desire to reform opera 
because of its lack of dramatic cogency. 

An English version by Arthur 
Schoep and Boris Goldovsky made un- 
derstanding the text possible where 
almost everybody appeared to be some- 
body else. The translaters could not, 
however, resist being cute. Their pro- 
duction was highly commendable, how- 
ever, enhanced by the settings of Aris- 
tides Gazetas and costumes by Leo Van 
Witsen. Unfortunately the student or- 





chestra was not ready, so that the per- 
formance was given with Maurits Sil- 
lem playing the piano. 

The opera has two extended finales 
which give it special interest in the light 
of those associated with Mozart's ta- 
mous works. The septet closing the 
first act is ingeniously contrived but 
errs in length, while the concluding 
finale with its extended fugato defines 
Paisiello’s exceptional craftsmanship 
One perplexing aspect of the presenta- 
tion was the ornamentation of the vo- 
cal line, provided by Mr. Sillem as 
stylistically more authentic than the 
original manuscript. If the perform- 
ance was a bit stilted, the student per- 
formers could not be wholly to blame. 

The Fromm Foundation contribution 
was three-fold: the chamber music con- 
cert honoring four composers in resi- 
dence at Tanglewood—Aaron Copland, 
Wolfgang Fortner, Lukas Foss, and 
Roberto Gerhard; the seven weekly 
lecture-concerts comprising the annual 
Seminar in Contemporary Music; and 
the grants to || musicians for the study 
and performance of contemporary mu- 
sic at the Berkshire Music Center. The 
program for the special concert included 
Fortner’s Third String Quartet and 
Gerhard’s Concerto for Harpsichord, 
Strings and Percussion, both American 
premieres; Foss’ Time Cycle; and Cop- 
land’s Nonet for Solo Strings. 

When the Lenox Quartet gave its 
concert, the program consisted of 
Kirchner’s Quartert No. |, Schoenberg's 
String Trio Opus 45, and Carter’s Quar- 
tet No. 2. The regular Wednesday night 
chamber music concerts brought the 
Curtis Quartet, the Budapest Quartet, 
the Beaux Arts Trio, the New York Pro 
Musica, the Boston Fine Arts Quartet, 
and the Kroll Quartet, in addition to 
Mr. Arrau. Miles Kastendieck 


Carmel 
Baroque Adventure 


The Carmel (Calif.) Bach Festival 
has taken on the character of a big 
and wonderful expedition into the vast 
reaches of the Baroque era and its im- 
mediate neighbors. And when one of 
these magnificent adventures is con- 
cluded, you feel you've met, in the 
music, all sorts of new and intriguing 
friends, and renewed many _ valuable 
acquaintances 

In 1960 there was a fascinating pro- 
cession of minor masterpieces by rela- 
tively unknown composers, but this year 
Bach himself and the monumental ap- 
proach reasserted themselves in the 
strongest terms as the B minor Mass, 
the Art of the Fugue, and Handel's 
Saul followed each other in close suc- 
cession. 

The 1961 Festival will also be es- 
pecially remembered as the one which 
marked the return to concert-giving in 
the famous Mission. Gabrieli’s Jn Ec- 
clesiis was right at home there, and cer- 
tainly no festival anywhere can surpass 
the pure atmospheric attraction of at- 
tending a midnight program in such 











surroundings. Chorales were played 
from the bell tower as the audience 
entered the long, narrow, and beauti- 
fully simple church, and after the clang 
ing of the hour, members of the Fes 
tival Chorale proceeded down the aisle 
in solemn, candle-lit ranks 

For the Gabrieli the forces were 
placed by the altar and in the choir loft 
at the rear, but the distance between 
them in no way impaired the tremen 
dous br precision and force of 
The Chorale is an 
excitingly pliable and industrious col 
lection of “singing concertmasters,” and 
Sandor Salgo, the Festival’s remarkable 
musical director, never had a better idea 
than the formation of this unique in 
strument. Its quality of careful but in 
no sense dull performance is a reflection 
of the high musical taste of Mr. Salgo, 
who has achieved most 
transparent and delicate choral textures 
your correspondent has ever heard 

We're thinking in particular of the 
Kyrie in the B minor Mass, which be 
gan with an air of noncommitment but 
soon made its ethereal point clear 
the Qui Tollis, with 
voices and flute 


liance, 
the performance 


some of the 


and 
ts interlacing of 


Everyone 
irt of the 


seemed worried that the 
Fugue might be a big bore 
but Mr. Salgo and his orchestra, stocked 
with a number of fine players, actually 
worked the audience into a spirit of en 


thusiasm. He used the Graeser arrange 


ment, which has plenty of instrumental 
variety, and staged the performances 
so that small groups played on a spe- 


cial platform a little 
front of the regular Most im- 
portant, he let the strong lines of the 
music sing and thrust forth with great 


below and to the 


Stage 


power and clarity 

The rather perfunctory libretto and 
too much humdrum music prevent Sau! 
from being a totally endearing work, 
but you could do much worse than 


walk a mile or two to Sunset Audito 
rium in Carmel to hear that great duet 
between Saul and Jonathan, Sin not 
Oh King, and As Great Jehovah Lives 
not to mention several of the choruses 
Although the oratorio was quite dras 
tically cut, and not to the title figure’s 
advantage, this was ’ 
formance 


another fine per 


It's impossible to list everything that 
happened in the heavily 


attended Fes 
tival, now 10 days long (July 14-23). 
and several insecure soloists and un 


integrated performances can go un 
recorded here although a reminder to 
keep to standards is necessary. Out 
standing guest artists were McHenry 
Boatwright, whose tonal beauty 
rhythmic strength were a great 
to the cantata, Ich habe genug, besides 
the Saul (he should, however, watch 
those occasional sforzando blasts), and 
Adolph Baller, whose fluid, serene pian 
ism was beautifully attuned 
laxed, witty and altogether 
Mozartean impulses of Mr 
the G major Concerto, K. 453 

Gabor Rejto was a vibrant soloist 
in the Haydn Cello Concerto No 


and 
service 


to the re- 
superior 
Salgo in 


and Raymond Duste and George Houle 








Records 


Roger Wagner 


made a hit with a Vivaldi two oboe 
concerto. Concertmaster Paul Shure’s 
forthright, affectionate interpretation of 
Bach’s E major Concerto was especially 
well realized at its second performance 
Soprano Brunetta Mazzolini, whose 
style was rather tense in the B minor 
Mass, was a fine soloist in the Wedding 
Cantata, Weichet nur, which received 
a notably tender, pointed and rollick- 
ing interpretation from conductor Salgo, 
and alto Florine Hemmings was a rich 
to the Mass.—Arthur Bloomfield 


asset 


Los {nae le Ss 


Berlioz at the Bowl 


Erich Leinsdorf concluded his Holly 
wood Bowl engagement with the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic in concerts on 
July 11 and 13. On the former pro 
gram he conducted the overture to 
Mozart’s The Abduction from the 
Seraglio, and gave a judicious reading 
of the same composer's Symphony No 
39 in E flat, and a freshly designed and 
moving account of Strauss’s Death and 
Transfiguration. The versatility of Mary 


Costa’s artistry and vocal technique 
was demonstrated in a clean and fluent 
performance of Martern aller Arten, 
from The Abduction, and in Strauss’s 
Four Last Songs, sung with lustrous 
tone quality and sensitive insight. 

Orchestral works on Mr. Leinsdorf’s 
July 13 program were Prokofieff’s 
Classical Symphony, which found the 
orchestra a bit wanting in the requisite 
virtuosity; Romeo at the Grave of Juliet, 
from Prokofieff’s ballet; and the Prelude 
and Love Death from Tristan and 
Isolde. Claudio Arrau was the soloist 
in Brahms’s Piano Concerto No. 2, per- 
formed in massive style and with com- 
plete technical authority, but at very 
deliberate tempos that excluded much 
charm except in the finale. 

The Bowl’s most impressive exhibi- 
tion to date was Berlioz’ comnlete Ro- 
meo and Juliet, conducted by Roger 
Wagner on July 18. Mr. Wagner has 
long been recognized as a choral con- 
ductor of the first water, and his tal- 
ents were again obvious in the superb 
singing of his Roger Wagner Chorale. 
But he has also gained enormously in 
his command of the orchestra, which 


played the instrumental sections with 
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notable virtuosity and eloquent expres- 


siveness. Katherine Hilgenberg sang 
the alto solo of the Prologue with 
warmth and insight; Richard Robin- 


son’s tenor was deft and light in the 
Scherzetto; and Donald Gramm’s son- 
orous bass dealt with the role of Friar 
Laurence with splendid authority and 
dramatic impact. 

An all-Tchaikovsky program on July 
20 brought out the largest symphony 
night audience of the season to hear 
the Romeo and Juliet overture and the 
Fifth Symphony conducted by Andre 
Kostelanetz, plus the B flat minor Piano 
Concerto played by Daniel Pollack. 

Mr. Kostelanetz’ strict discipline pro- 
vided much better orchestral playing 
than is customary for the annual Gersh- 
win Concert on July 15, and Andre 
Previn’s refined pianism did equal serv- 
ice for the Rhapsody in Blue and the 
Concerto in F. 

Mr. Kostelanetz was also the con- 
ductor of the Saturday night pops con- 
cert of July 22, called “Holiday in 
France,” a program listing the overture 
to Saint-Saens’ The Yellow Princess, 
Ravel's Mother Goose suite, a choral 
potpourri arranged by Roger Wagner, 
Debussy’s Clair de Lune and Offen- 
bach’s Gaité Parisienne. Earl Wild was 
the soloist in Ravel’s Piano Concerto 
in G. 

Bartok’s recently discovered Violin 
Concerto No. 1! was heard for the first 
time here at the Bowl concert of July 
25, played by Isaac Stern with Walter 
Hendi conducting the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic. Mr. Stern’s fiery tempera- 
ment and brilliant technical resource 
uncovered many beauties in a work 
that is more of a rhapsody than a full- 
fledged concerto. Barring some mis- 
intonation in the first movement of 
Viotti’s Concerto No. 22, the violinist 
also gave a fine performance of this 
classical work. Sibelius’ Symphony No. 
7 needed more rehearsal and Mr. 
Hendl’s interpretation lacked convic- 
tion, though the concluding Pines of 
Rome went acceptably enough. 

UCLA’s series of summer concerts 
in Schoenberg Hall brought a joint re- 
cital by Howard Colf and Pearl Kauf- 
man on July 14, and the John Kent 
Shaw Singers on July 21. 

Albert Goldberg 


Central City 
Streets of Gold 


The streets were actually flecked with 
gold to celebrate this year’s 30th anni- 
versary of the Central City Festival 
Tourists and natives thronged the 
wooden sidewalks for the opening fes- 
tivities, June 24. A honky-tonk atmos- 
phere prevailed down on Main Street, 
but up in the vicinity of the beautiful 
old stone opera house the elegant past 
was evoked as the afternoon brought 
guests to the parties at the picturesque 
old homes perched on the hillside. 

Verdi’s Traviata provided a brilliant 
opening for the season. As the heroine, 
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Central City production of The Elixir of Love 


Dorothy Warenskjold’s distinguished 
performance brought a true elegance 
to the part. She was Violetta, not only 
in the graceful sensitivity of her acting, 
but in the expressiveness of her glow- 
ing voice. Clifford Harvuot’s Germont 
was a superb interpretation, vocally and 
histrionically, and he received a tumul- 
tuous ovation for his handsome singing 
in Act II. 

Charles K. L. Davis was Alfredo and 
made a personable actuality of the 
weak character. An initial nervousness 
probably caused a cloudy tonal quality 
that was less evident as his voice grew 
more pliable. Jon Crain gave a vibrant 
impersonation of Alfredo in the second 
performance, which also featured the 
Violetta of Dorothy Coulter, whose 
singing evinced a lovely, youthful voice 
With them was Calvin Marsh as Ger- 
mont in a gravely sympathetic portrayal 

Musical director Emerson Buckley's 
conducting was sure and sensitive. He 
induced fine shadings and dynamics 
from the orchestra in a beautifully, at- 
tuned reading of the Overture that set 
the tone for this well-integrated per- 
formance. 

Robert O’Hearn created magical vis- 
tas with receding arches through which 
ballroom dancers in Act I were seen, 
and a black staircase winding down 
into Flora’s salon. Nathaniel Merrill's 
Stage direction brought fluid movement 
or colorful background groupings as 
occasion demanded, and Suzanne Mess’s 
exciting sense of color in costuming 
added the final touch. The opera was 
sung in the Martin translation. 

Donizetti's Elixir of Love, also in the 


Martin translation, opened on July |: 


with a neat, sparkling production un- 
der Mr. Buckley’s light touch and lively 
direction. Mr. Merrill’s stage direction 
was always smoothly timed and inte- 
grated, and Mr. O’Hearn’s colorful 
Italian village sets and costumes were 
stunning 

The two casts for alternate perform- 
ances were exceptionally fine. Mar- 
guerite Gignac’s Adina was played with 


brilliant vocal virtuosity and mobility 
Mildred Allen's beautiful voice made 
her Adina a more girlish interpretation 
John Alexander was her sturdy Ne 
morino, acting and singing splendidly 
David Lloyd gave an appealing and 
beautifully sung characterization of the 
peasant lad, and both he and Mr. Alex- 
ander received ovations for their sing- 
ing of A Furtive Tear. The Dr. Dul- 
camara of Ralph Herbert was notable 
for the finesse of a superb actor. On 
the other hand, Spiro Malas’ ample fig- 
ure and rich voice suited his imper- 
sonation of a jovial Doctor. 

But it was Frank Guarrera who al- 
most stole the show—and all feminine 
hearts as a dashing Belcore. He 
swaggered and he charmed, not only 
with looks and acting, but with his 
voice and person. Chester Ludgin also 
excelled as the sergeant, and Calvin 
Marsh gave the role a splendid inter- 
pretation Emmy Brady Rogers 


Lee, Mass. 
At the Pillow 


The Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival is 
nearing the end of its 29th season, the 
20th in the Ted Shawn Theatre. With 
the exception of two weeks, the pro- 
grams have exemplified the Pillow ideal 
of three-pronged appeal: classic ballet, 
modern and ethnic dances. The excep- 
tional weeks were devoted to 10 young 
Danes from the Royal Danish Ballet, 
with Inge Sand, soloist, as guest artist 
and director. One of the six young 
men, Jorn Madsen, has just been made 
a soloist 

Ted Shawn was instrumental in ar- 
ranging appearances of parts of the 
Danish company at the Pillow several 
years ago, with the result that the whole 
company subsequently toured America, 


and the King of Denmark decorated 
Shawn. 
The programs selected for the ten 


young Danes and Miss Sand seemed 
calculated to display the high skill of 








all in pas de deux rather than provide 
maximum variety, but the total effect 
Was spirited and charming. Several 
Bournonville excerpts appropriately 
found a place on the programs, which 
also ranged to an offbeat little appli- 
cation of ballet techniques to Morton 
Gould music in a piece called Blues 
choreographed by Eric Bruhn. 

The group reached its climax in the 
Tarantelle from Napoli. Among the 
four young women, Anette Amand 
danced with exceptional zest, and Anna 
Laerkesen did impressively sustained 
work in the Rose Adagio from The 
Sleeping Beauty. Jorn Madsen, with 
agile leaps and twinkling feet, was out- 
Standing among the six young men. 

Mr. Shawn, head of the Jacob's Pil- 
low school and theatre, is celebrating 
two other anniversaries this year: he is 
70 years old, and has been 50 years 
on the dance stage. He intended to 
celebrate the latter by dancing last week 
in Sundered Majesty and other works, 
but instead came home from the hos- 
pital, nursing a slight coronary artery 
insufficiency which, the doctor assured 
the Pillow, would not prevent Shawn 
from dancing again after proper rest 

Ruth St. Denis, the graceful and 
gracious octogenarian, came east to 
dance The Incense in the opening pro- 
gram early in July. This sacred dance 
was hailed by Shawn as an invocation 
for the new season 

Replacing Shawn was an exciting 
debut of the young Russian star, Galina 
Samtsova, ably Hans 
Meister, principal Na- 
tional Ballet of which 
Miss Samtsova is The 
Pillow appearance since 
joining the She 


seconded by 
dancer of the 
Canada, with 
now associated 
was her first 
Canadian company 


and Meister had confident élan, with 
a freshness which delighted the audi- 
ence. 

The rich season of classic ballet has 
included Maria Tallchief and Erik 
Bruhn, Lupe Serrano and Royes Fer- 
nandez, Mia Slavenska and George 
Zoritch, and Patricia Klekovic and 
Kenneth Johnson (with Orrin Kayan). 
Still to be seen are Patricia Wilde and 
Edward Villella, and Ruth Ann Koesun 
and Ivan Allen. 

The ethnic dances, for which the Pil- 
low is famous, have been contributed 
by many lands. Nala Najan and Sasha 
made their United States debut with 
[hambal Yaima. Bihari Sharma and 
Amun Ram brought Manipuri dances 
and a suite of Kathak court dances. 
Carola Goya and Matteo programmed 
Spanish and Hindu dances of many 
types, and a fascinating suite from 
Ceylon. Teokila A’Asa brought dances 
from Samoa. Jean Leon Destiné and 
his company of Haitian dancers, with 
Alphonse Cimber, drummer, offered 
favorite numbers and some new ones, 
their generous program as always gen- 
erating high excitement. 

Remaining weeks will offer Alonzo 
Rivera from Mexico; Hadassah in Hindu 
and Hebraic dances, with narration by 
Saeed Jaffrey; and Carlos de la Cam- 
ara and Myrna with Manolo Moliva, 
guitarist, in flamenco and classic Span- 
ish dances 

Talented “singles” were Lotte Goslar, 
mime, and Jean Cebron in eloquent 
modern conceptions involving amazing 
muscular control 

Modern groups have been for the 
most part of moderate size, with empha- 
sis on strong choreography. Impressive 
was Rainbow Around My Shoulders, 
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Impact Photos 
Richard Franko Goldman, center, receives from Mayor Wagner a document pro- 
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New York, with Oscar S. Strauss, 


a chain-gang epic danced by Donald 
McKayle and his all-male company, 
with Mary Hinkson as assisting artist. 
This work was a hit of the 1960 Spoleto 
Festival. Norman Walker and Com- 
pany danced somewhat abstract but 
wholly engrossing works. Carmen de 
Lavallade, with Alvin Ailey and his 
company, made the third week one of 
the high points of the Pillow season. 
Myra Kinch, with the company which 
shared her recent transcontinental tour, 
put on several of the delightful traves- 
ties which are her trade-mark. She also 
danced with Gunnar Spencer in a beau- 
tiful sacred work, Veni Creator. 

Still to be heard from in the mod- 
ern field are Deborah Zall and Com- 
pany, with Paul Berensohn and Nancy 
Stevenson, and the Jacob’s Pillow 
Dancers, a group of students, in two 
large works choreographed by Nel 
Roos, with music especially composed 
by Jess Meeker. 

The theatre is playing to near- 
capacity audiences ranging from bal- 
letomanes and year-round residents to 
tourists and throngs of children from 
summer camps. The latter, in many 
cases, are receiving their first taste of 
what the dance can be when freed from 
the expediencies and confusions of tele- 
vision and other mass entertainment 
media. —John F. Kyes 


Cincinnati 
Artistic Success 


The Cincinnati Summer Opera com- 
pleted its 41st season July 30 with a 
performance of Verdi's Don Carlos, un- 
der the direction of Fausto Cleva. 

Don Carlos, \ike Das Rheingold, 
which opened the season on June 22, 
and Ariadne auf Naxos, which followed 
it, was presented for the first time by 
the company. 

Since the summer of 1959, the Sum- 
mer Opera Company has pursued a 
policy of revitalizing its productions 
with new sets, new lighting and new 
costumes, under the direction of Dino 
Yannopoulos, stage director, and Wolf- 
gang Roth, set designer. 

This year, Richard Mason designed 
the productions of Rheingold, Ariadne, 
Rigoletto and Manon. New designs by 
Mr. Roth were used for Don Carlos 
and Don Giovanni, with his Macbeth 
and La Bohéme productions carried 
over from last season. 

It is important to bear in mind the 
costliness of such intrepid planning, 
and to marvel at last year’s small but 
comforting sum of $1,700, with which 
the company ended in the black. And 
to be flabbergasted at this year’s deficit 
which, it is estimated, will 
$60,000. 

Many reasons have been put forth 
for the public’s apathy to this year’s 
program of operas. They include every- 
thing from the success of the Cincinnati 
Reds baseball team, which has been 
drawing record crowds, to the high cost 
of tickets ($2.50 to $6 weekdays, $3 to 
$6.50 weekends). 

But many feel that in their zeal for 


exceed 
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presenting the “new” or relatively un- 
familiar operas with which this season 
has been overloaded at the expense of 
the old tried-and-true, the management 
has scared off the conservative opera- 
goer, who must watch his budget and 
prefers to spend his money for another 
Carmen rather than take a chance on 
Ariadne 

Whatever the cause, the alarming 
drop in box office receipts is evident, 
and this in spite of the fact that from 
the standpoint of artistic beauty and 
generally vocal excellence the season 
has been unsurpassed 

Singers who made debuts this sum- 
mer included Kostas Paskalis as Rigo- 
letto and Don Giovanni; Rinaldo Rola 
as Amonasro in Aida; Maria Cleva as 
Zerlina in Don Giovanni and Musetta 
in La Bohéme. Randolph Symonette, 
who sang Wotan in Das Rheingold and 
the Grand Inquisitor in Don Carlos, 
will make his Metropolitan Opera debut 
in Lohengrin 

Casts for the 


season included 


Das Rheingold Mr. Symonette 
(Wotan), Edith Evans (Fricka), Paul 
Franke (Loge), Arlene Saunders 
(Freia), Ercole Bertolino (Donner). 


Eugene Green (Alberich), Nicola Mas 
and Peter Harrower (Giants). 
Maria Cleva, Rosalie Maresca, Dorothy 
Keane (Rhine maidens) 
conductor 

Ariadne auf Naxos Eugene Green 
(Major-Domo), Eugene Boucher (Mu- 
sic Teacher), Lee Venora (Composer), 
James King (Tenor), Laurel Hurley 
(Zerbinetta), Eleanor Steber ( Ariadne ) 
William Metcalf, Andrea Velis, Irwin 
Densen, Robert Schmorr (Harlequin 
Scaramuccio, Truffaldino, Brighella) 
Karl Kritz, conductor 


cona 


Fausto Cleva, 


Barber of Seville Roberta Peters 
(Rosina), William Metcalf (Figaro) 
Charles Anthony (Almaviva), Ezio 


Flagello (Basilio), Guido Pasella ( Bar- 
tolo). Carlo Moresco, conductor 
Rigoletto Laurel Hurley (Gilda) 
Barry Morell (Duke), Kostas Paskalis, 
Clifford Harvuot (Rigoletto). Carlo 
Moresco, conductor 
Mary Costa (Manon), l go 
Benelli (Des Grieux), Ercole Bertolino 
(Lescaut), Nicola Moscona (Count), 
Fugene Boucher (De Bretigny) 
Thomas Mayer, conductor 


Manon 


Don Giovanni Kostas Paskalis 
(Giovanni), Ezio Flagello (Lepo- 
rello), Ugo Benelli (Don Ottavio), 


Guido Pasella (Masetto), Irwin Densen 
(Commendatore), Frances Yeend 
(Donna Anna), Arlene Saunders 
(Donna Elvira), Maria Cleva (Zerlina) 
Fausto Cleva, conductor 


Macheth Frank Guarrera (Mac 
beth), Mary Curtis-Verna (Lady Mac 
beth). Charles Anthony (Macduff). 


Paul Franke (Malcolm), Irwin Densen 
(Banquo). Fausto Cleva, conductor 


La Bohéme—Lee Venora, Dorothy 
Coulter, Arlene Saunders (Mimi) 
D>rothy Coulter, Maria Cleva (Mu 


se ta), Barry Morell (Rodolfo) 
Paskalis, Clifford Harvuot 
Eugene Green, Eugene 
(Schaunard), Nicola 


Kostas 
(Marcello) 

Boucher 
Moscona (Col 
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Cincinnati Aida, with Nell Rankin 
line), Andrea Velis ( Alcindoro), Guido 
Pasella (Benoit). Carlo 
ductor 

Aida—Barbara Leichsenring (Aida) 
Nell Rankin (Amneris), Giulio Gari 
(Radames), Nicola Moscona (Ramfis). 
Irwin Densen (King), Rinaldo Rola 
(Amonasro), Nancy Williams (Priest 
ess). Ignace Strasfogel, conductor 

Don Carlos Ezio Flagello (King 
Philip), Mary Curtis-Verna (Queen), 
Giulio Gari (Don Carlos), Nell Rankin 
(Princess boli), Frank Guarrera 
(Rodrigo), Randolph Symonette (In 
quisitor). Fausto Cleva, conductor 

The Summer Opera Ballet has been 
under the direction of Nelle Fisher, and 
Dino Yannopoulos has served as ar 
tistic director and general manager of 
the company Eleanor Bell 


Moresco, con- 





( Amneris ) 


Grauman Mark 
(Ramfts) 


and Nicola Moscona 


Pennsylvania 
Allegheny Festival 


The third weekend of concerts by 
the Allegheny Music Festival Orchestra 
took place July 22-23, at Seven Springs 
Ski Resort, located between Champion 
and New Centerville, Pa 

John Krueger, the Festival's founder 
and director, 


conducted the two con 
certs. and Theodore Lettvin was solo 
ist in the Tchaikovsky Concerto. Also 


performed, on Saturday, were Haydn's 
Symphony No. 104, Mahler’s Adagietto 
from the Fifth Symphony, and the 
African Suite, by Nigerian-born Fela 
Sunday, Haydn's Over- 
Uninhabited Island 


Sowande. On 
ture to 
played 


The 


was 


Grauman Marks 


Cincinnati Rheingold, with Edith Evans (Fricka) and Randolph Symonette (Wotan) 























international 
report 





Vienna 
June Festival 


June became a proper “Giugno musi- 
cale” in Vienna. Any attempt to give 
a detailed report about the complete 
number of performances in which prac- 
tically all the musical institutions in 
Vienna took part, would fill a booklet. 
This report thus does not pretend to 
be more than a fragment pointing out 
certain outstanding events 

Some of them had strong local asso- 
ciations. There was a concert of Bee- 
thoven music in the church neighbor- 
ing the house where he wrote his fa- 
mous “Heiligenstadt testament’. In St 
Stephen's Cathedral, Carl Schuricht 
conducted the Missa Solemnis per- 
formed by the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the Wiener Singverein 
In the Collection of Old Music Instru- 
ments, Paul Badura-Skoda played 
works by Liszt and Chopin on instru- 
ments played by these masters them- 
solves in their days. Other forms of 
homage to the local spirit were revivals 
of Vienna operettas such as Suppe’s 
Boccaccio and Leo Fall's Rose of Stam- 
boul. 

But the interests of many lovers of 
music concentrated in performances out 
of the order of the day such as the 
world’s first performance of Arnold 
Schoenberg’s oratorio fragment Die 
Jacobsleiter. No other work of Schoen- 
berg’s has been subject to so much 
guesswork, according to Winfried 
Zillig, music director of the Hamburg 
Broadcasting Corporation, who arranged 
this composition. Schoenberg drafted it 


during the First World War. i.e. in 
1915-1917. Yet it was only finished 
in 1945 


Schoenberg's libretto proves in the 
first instance his humble attitude to- 
wards the Divine Power. His unshak- 
able faith in the value of prayer leads 
Straight to the wonderful words of the 
psalms with which he ended his work 
The musical performance was preceded 


by a reading of the words of both 
parts of the oratorio. They created a 
surprising impression. Outstanding ac- 


tors and the Chamber Speaking Choir 
from Ziirich under Gustav Rudolf Sell- 
ner lent color and dramatic effect to 
them. Of course, they are not beautiful 
as poetry, since Schoenberg the libret- 
tist was primarily a philosopher and 
not an esthete. But the great impetus 
of this confession in-words was im- 
posing, although its length made severe 
demands on the attention of the 
hearers. 

The second part, set to music, is very 
impressive. A large audience was 
deeply stirred and acknowledged the 
greatness of the work. Long parts of 


its music are surprisingly moderate in 
sound. It is true that Schoenberg has 
completely turned his back on tonality 
in it, yet there are many tuneful parts 
in the handling of the vocal parts and 
novel shades of diffuse color, which 
sounded as if they were coming from 
a mystic distance. 

Rafael Kubelik, who headed the Sym- 
phony from Cologne, the choirs of the 
broadcasting stations of Cologne and 
Hamburg and the distinguished solo 
singers, could not have solved his task 
in a more perfect way. 

Another highlight of these Festival 
Weeks was a concert performance of 
Richard Strauss’ Egyptian Helen con- 
ducted by Josef Krips. Inge Borkh 
with her magnificent voice was an ideal 
interpreter of the title role, and first- 
rate praise is due to her partner Fritz 
Uhl (Menelaos). The obstacles which 
usually impair concert performances are 
well known. They are not so strong 
with regard to this Strauss opera as- 
with all due reverence to the genius of 
Hofmannsthal, who wrote the libretto 

the action is so crammed with mys- 
ticism and legend that the lack of the 
stage does not become so obvious. Pos- 
sibly Capriccio and Danae range higher 
umong the works from Richard Strauss’ 
last period, but even this less outstand- 
ing opera of his reveals great beauty 
in the orchestral coloring and in the 
handling of the melody. 

Mussorgsky’s Boris Godunoff has 
not been performed by the State Opera 
tor a long time. The committee of the 
Festival Weeks thus decided on a con- 
cert performance in Russian, its origi- 
nal language, which was most impres- 
sive. Particularly since George London, 
who knows Russian like a native, was 
an interpreter of the title role impos- 
sible to surpass. 

The Festival Weeks included a series 
of Richard Strauss performances in 
which nearly all his symphonic compo- 
sitions could be heard. Leopold Sto- 
kowski’s interpretation of Death and 
Transfiguration, with the London Sym- 
phony, was most impressive. The same 
orchestra acquainted us with William 
Walton’s Second Symphony, performed 
in Austria for the first time. A mag- 
nificent concert of the Vienna Philhar- 
monic conducted by Herbert von Kara- 
jan included Thus Spake Zarathustra, 
and Karl Boehm conducted a perform- 
ance of A Hero's Life played by the 
same orchestra. The young Indian con- 
ductor Zubin Mehta is winning increas- 
ing recognition. He, too, conducted the 
Vienna Philharmonic and was most 
successful with a performance of the 
Sinfonia Domestica, especially rich in 
beauty of sound. Another conductor 
was Pierre Monteux, most warmly 
cheered for his interpretation of French 
impressionistic music. 

Shortly before the end of the season 
there was a sumptuous revival of Puc 
cini’s Turandot in the State Opera. It 
was a performance of the utmost outer 
splendor which demonstrated to the 
young generation that opera can also 
be an orgy for the eye. Nicola Benois 


and the Chinese costume designer Chou 
Ling surpassed each other in the dis- 
play of gorgeous effects, so that the 
stage sometimes became that of a re- 
view. But the musical elements, too, 
were of great splendor. Equalling each 
other in perfection were Birgit Nilsson, 
who lent Turandot the power of her 
glorious voice, and Leontyne Price, 
whose Lit could not have been more 
moving. Giuseppe di Stefano was a 
brilliant Calaf. Francesco Molinari- 
Pradelli conducted in a precise and 
spirited manner. With his strongly 
pointed rhythms he obviously tried to 
prevent the singers from lingering too 
long on pauses, an apprehension often 
noticed in Italian conductors. There is, 
however, nothing of that kind to fear 
in connection with Puccini’s master- 
work. It is rich in sentiment, but neve 
becomes sentimental. Margarete Wall- 
mann’s stage production was brilliant. 

The three concerts of the State Sym- 
phony of the USSR, conducted by Kon- 
stantin Ivanoff and Genady Rozhdest- 
vensky came at the end of the Festival 
Weeks. They were given additional 
significance by David Oistrakh, who was 
soloist in  Beethoven’s and _ Proko- 
fieff's violin concertos with a mastery 
beyond praise. The orchestra is a very 
well-trained ensemble which plays in 
a lucid and spirited style, but perhaps 
does not always reach the full beauty 
of sound of the Leningrad Philhar- 


monic. —Erwin von Mittag 
Vienna 
ISCM Meeting 
Vienna and new music—that is a 


remarkable chapter both in history and 
at the present moment. This city, home 
and adoptive home of illustrious musi- 
cians, may lay just claim to a special 
role, thanks to the personalities who 
have blazed the trail for the music of 
our century. But Vienna does not, by 
any means, always play this role well, 
Owing to a conservatism which even 
the most rebellious of her inhabitants 
consider to be a legitimate part of her 
heritage. 

Whatever tendencies of present-day 
music One may consider to be impor- 
tant or may prefer, there is, these days, 
hardly an important event that is not 
connected with the so-called Vienna 
atonal school. Its influence will soon 
reach into even the most dusty corners 
of contemporary music production. 
However proud the Viennese may be 

even if only secretly—of this most 
recent musical tradition, they have 
nevertheless not been able to give it 
its rightful important position in the 
realm of their musical life. 

Nobody in Vienna would really con- 
sider it possible to interest the two lead- 
ing concert orchestras—the Philhar- 
monic and the Symphony—in the most 
recent new music. At the 10-day Fes- 
tival of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music, the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic did not put in an appearance 
at all, and the Vienna Symphony ap- 
peared in only one concert, of a con- 
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ventional sort, at which Zino Frances- 
catti played Prokofieff’s Second Violin 
Concerto, written after the composer's 
return to Russia. It is a forcedly classi- 
cal composition that does not even re- 
veal the great melodist that Prokofieft 
was. The conductor, Hans Swarowsky, 
offered an interpretation of Gustav 
Mahler’s First Symphony that captured 
both the romantic and the ironic as- 
pects of the work. The Orchestra of 
the Austrian Radio, which competed 
in the first of the jury concerts, proved 
that it is as yet hardly experienced 
enough in the playing of new music 
to be up to the rigors experienced at all 
festivals. 

If, indeed, young blood—such as the 
excellent chamber ensemble, Die 
Reihe, of the highly gifted composer 
Friedrich Cerha, and the splendid 
Vienna Chamber Choir of Hans Gil- 
lesberger—had not appeared in Vi- 
enna, the ISCM would have had to rely 
solely upon the distinguished guests: 
the musicians and singers of the West 
German Radio, Cologne, and the 
RIAS, Berlin. And, finally, it should 
also be mentioned that the most recent 
premiere of a Schoenberg work, The 
Jacob’s Ladder, was not given by per- 
formers of his native city. Vienna was 
content merely to be the locale of the 
premiere. 

The World Music Festival of the 
ISCM—the 35th in its history—was a 
part of the 10th International Music 
Festival of the Vienna Concert Hall 
Society, which was, in turn, a part of 
the Vienna Festival Weeks. It has 
thereby been documented that new 
music and its representatives do not 
conduct themselves in such secessionist 
fashion as they have often been ac- 
cused of doing, and that new music 
can also be a factor in the general run 
of festivals. All this is naturally to the 
good. 

But on the other hand, such a four- 
week festival—with all its concerts, 
operas, plays and exhibitions—also be- 
comes distracting, not to mention the 
difficulties of arranging concurrent 
activities. The management did quite 
well, except for the bad timing of the 
programs of the five special concerts 
which, along with the four jury con- 
certs of the ISCM, gave Austria the 
opportunity of introducing a cross 
section of its new music. 

A Mozart violin concerto or Richard 
Strauss’s Metamorphoses turned up by 
chance, as it were. For Austria, there 
were Theodor Berger’s Rondino Gio- 
coso and Gottfried von Einem’s lyrical 
fantasia for voice and orchestra, O/ 
Love (Premiere). These two works, 
in this environment, proclaimed the 
Viennese conservatism in almost pro- 
vocative fashion. At the final concert, 
the program was completely limited to 
works of Bartok which have already 
been widely performed, while such im- 
portant and instructive performances 
as the concert presentation of the origi- 
nal version of Mussorgsky’s Boris 
Godunoff, the seldom-heard Gurre- 
lieder of Schoenberg, and even the con- 
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certs of the Southwest Radio Orchestra 
with new works were widely dispersed 
in the program of the Festival Weeks, 
and thus remained inaccessible to par- 
ticipants in the World Music Festival. 
In the list of these poorly planned 


events, we must also mention the 
schedule of the Vienna State Opera, 
which scheduled Fledermaus on the 
only free day of the ISCM Festival. All 
this is certainly not indicative of good 
judgment, however charming (and 
somewhat _ overcultivated) Vienna 
showed itself under the aegis of von 
Karajan. 

Now we come to the four jury con- 
certs. Their programs were to be 
chosen by an international jury from 
the contributions of the national sec- 
tions—170 in all, this year. The jury 
was composed of the Italian, Petrassi; 
the Austrian, Apostel; the Frenchman, 
Boulez; the Czech, Haba; and the Pole, 
Serocki. Fifteen instrumental and six 
vocal compositions had been nomi- 
nated to be performed, among which 
there were three premieres. 

Although the vocal music was far 
behind the instrumental music in quan- 
tity, it made some of the deepest im- 
pressions. The opening concert, which 
preceded the four ISCM concerts, was 
indicative of what was to come, and 
this was not completely by accident. 
The concert offered vocal works by 
Anton Webern—the choral cantata 
Das Augenlicht, and the two Cantatas, 
Op. 29 and Op. 31. Unfortunately, the 
performances left something to be de- 
sired. The Vienna Chamber Choir and 
the excellent young Spanish soprano, 
Marie Therese Escribano, were sup- 
ported by inadequate instrumentalists, 
who had been engaged from the Vi- 
enna Volksoper. Webern gives stand- 
ards for judging the requirements that 
serial composition must fulfill with re- 
spect to the singing voice, and for 
judging how, in view of these musical 
requirements (apart from the text), 
one can determine the relationship to 
the instrumental voices, which are no 
longer simply accompaniment, but 
rather form part of the structure of the 
composition. He also establishes boun- 
daries which, in any case, cannot lie 
very far behind the Sprechgesang in- 
augurated by Schoenberg. 

The manipulation of the human 
voice has recently become a hobby of 
composers. In such manipulation, 
people seem more willing to acept elec- 
tronic transformation as an artistic 
means of expression than speech de- 
graded to noise. Last year’s World 
Music Festival in Cologne offered us 
examples of this. This time it was 
Krzysztof Penderecki of Poland who 
gave the voice not only vowel but also 
consonant sounds in his composition 
for mixed choir, percussion and strings, 
Dimensions of Time and Silence. He 
drew from the voices noises which 
could be characterized neither as speak- 
ing nor as singing. They were a pen- 
dant to the scraping, scratching and 
percussive noises he demanded in his 
instrumentation. One essential factor 





in this is that in his handling of the 
chorus the glissando is dominant, a 
gliding trom tone level to tone level. 
When this process is carried out on the 
consonants “r” and “s”, it gives the 
effect of a sort of siren. If the interval 
—the distance between two tones-—had 
not already been completely given up 
here, one could entertain the specula- 
tion that the once unusual use of wide 
intervals and the subsequent rapid ex- 
ploitation of them had brought about 
the opposite—the minimum intervals, 
which are no longer perceptible. One 
cannot deny that Penderecki’s piece is 
entertaining, thanks to a certain fan- 
tasy and contrast. But it is entertaining 
in a dangerously nonartistic manner 
which could end in the noise fetishism 
of the American dilettante, Cage. This 
would be too bad, in view of Pender- 
ecki’s talent, which was the discovery 
of the last Donaueschingen Music Fes- 
tival. 

Friedrich Cerha of Vienna uses two 
women’s voices in a completely differ- 
ent way in his Relazioni Fragili. They 
are supposed to “sing” echo sounds 
and thus give them the character of the 
human voice. It goes without saying 
that this also occurs without text. It is 
an instrumentalization of voices such 
as has long been in use, even if not ito 
produce this specific effect. Cerha’s 
composition is carefully worked out in 
its relations between the solo cembalo 
and a chamber orchestra. It is a serial 
composition which reveals an exact 
form, with all its richness of rhyth- 
mical movement and often very tender 
shadings; this is a rare event. The per- 


formance, under the direction of the 
composer, with Gertrud Cerha at the 
cembalo and with the chamber en- 


semble Die Reihe, met the high instru- 
mental standard one would have liked 
to have seen at all the concerts. 

Of the purely vocal music, we must 
name Winfried Zillig’s uncommonly 
difficult a cappella choruses based on 
texts by Bert Brecht. They are written 
in strict 12-tone technique. The fourth 
one made a particularly lasting im- 
pression. 

Then there was the Shakespeare 
Cantata by the American, Salvatore 
Martirano, which superimposed the 
spoken and the sung word upon each 
other and showed much imagination in 
the relationship of the chorus to a very 
lively orchestra part. One admired in 
both works the accuracy of pitch and 
the rhythmical precision of the RIAS 
Chamber Choir under Giinther Arndt. 

Another noteworthy contribution to 
the Webern heritage was the solo can- 
tata, Monody for Corpus Christi, by 
the Englishman, Harrison Birtwisthle 
(for soprano, flute, violin and horn). 
The cantata is based on _ liturgical 
songs, but its light and differentiated 
structure keeps it from being ascetic. 

In the field of instrumental music, 
we may limit ourselves to three com- 
positions besides the above-mentioned 
piece by Cerha. In his Music for 22 
Solo Strings, Jacques Wildberger of 
Switzerland has made clever use of 











the expansion of a row in chords and 
of its purely melodic diffusion as 
formal points of support. He has writ- 
ten a well-balanced piece of instru- 
mental music that exploits the express- 
ive nature of string instruments. 

The Austrian Michael Gielen strove 
for liberation from serial mechaniza- 
tion in his Variations for 40 Instru- 
ments. He has taken his orientation 
from Berg, Webern and Boulez, as he 
frankly admits in quotations in his 
work, but he cannot prevent his piece 
from bearing the stigma of a too-clever 
parade of styles. Winfried Zillig, well- 
versed in this music, made only a fair 
impression in both works with the 
Austrian Radio Orchestra, which was 
not well-versed in it. 

The Sequences for violin and orches- 
tra by Roman Haubenstock-Ramati can 
be considered a model for a new solistic 
style. In them, not only soloist and 
orchestra, but two dimensions of 
sound, so to speak, are meshed. These 
are the rhapsodic cantilena of the solo 
violin and the color particles of an 
orchestral movement broken up into 
precisely accented sounds and noises. 
The violinist, Ivry Gitlis, and the Berlin 
Radio Symphony, under Ernest Bour, 
gave an inspired performance of this 
music. 

The Vienna World Music Festival is 
at an end, and it is already preparing 
for next year. The English Section of 
the ISCM will be the host, and London 
will be the location for the Festival. 

Ernst Thomas 


{msterdam 


1961 Holland Festival 


It is the distinct merit of the Hol- 
land Festival to present musical works 
that are otherwise rarely heard. This 
year it rediscovered Berlioz’ opera Ben- 
venuto Cellini, which belongs  un- 
equivocally in the category of forgot- 
ten masterpieces 

For various reasons among them 
the intrigues of Berlioz’ rivals, the low 
level of Parisian taste and, admittedly, 
the nature of the work itself Ben- 
venuto Cellini got off to a bad start 
when it was first produced in the Paris 
Opera in 1838. After four perform- 
ances it disappeared from sight until 
1918, when it was revived for a fur- 
ther six performances. And there the 
matter stands, confirming the saying 
ot a prophet being without honor in 
his own country. For Berlioz was in 
many respects a musical prophet—in 
his orchestration, first of all, which 
even today is astounding; and in many 
of his harmonic and melodic practices, 
which point directly to the works of 
an even greater genius, Richard Wagner. 

One of the main reasons why Ben- 
venuto Cellini has failed to make its 
way in the operatic world is undoubt- 
edly the peculiar nature of its libretto 
and story. It is neither an opera seria 
nor an opera buffa, but a curious mix- 
ture of both. Not even the term opera 

(Continued on page 52) 
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ROBERT SABIN describes the growing pains of an interrelation- 
ship that has tremendous possibilities 


During a recent trip to London, I 
paid a visit to the headquarters of the 
Arts Council of Great Britain, in a 
former private mansion in St. James’s 
Square, and had a highly illuminating 
talk with its music director, John Deni- 
son. We spoke of some of the miscon- 
ceptions of the Arts Council all too 
prevalent outside England. 

One of them concerns the amount of 
money available to the Council. In 
1960-61 the Government grant to the 
Arts Council worked out to a little 
more than 7d (roughly 134¢) per citi- 
zen, and a total of £1,500,000 
($4,200,000). And this, as the 15th 
Annual Report of the Council wryly 
remarked, was “thus almost equal to 
the cost of making four miles of the 
new motorway, M |.” 

The Arts Council grant has, how- 
ever, been steadily increased since 1946, 
when the Council was created by 
Royal Charter, and when it received 
£235,000 ($658,000). The 1960-61 
grant, the Report pointed out, was 
“one of the lowest of its kind in 
Europe, even counting such small coun- 
tries as Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, 
Holland and Switzerland. In compari- 
son with France, Germany, Italy, Aus- 
tria or the Soviet Union, Britain’s an- 
nual expenditure on music, drama, bal- 
let and opera is a very meager item in 
its budget.” Yet, “without their pres- 
ent subsidies from the Arts Council 
there would be no Royal Ballet, no 
Covent Garden Opera, no Sadler’s Wells 
or Old Vic, and it is more than doubt- 
ful whether such fruitful experiments 
as those of the English Stage Company 
at the Royal Court Theatre or the Mer- 
maid Theatre at Puddle Dock would 
have been possible. . . 

I was happy to hear from Mr. Deni- 
son, himself a former professional mu- 
sician of wide reputation, that the Arts 
Council has never suffered from the 
political pressures or interferences which 
opponents of government aid to the 


arts in the United States have made 
such a bugaboo. 
The Arts Council consists of not 


more than 16 members, who are ap- 
pointed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer after consultation with the 
Minister of Education and the Secretary 
of State for Scotland. The members 


hold office for a period of not more 
than five years and retire in rotation. 
They are chosen as individuals, not as 
representatives of art organizations or 
professional bodies. No member is paid 
for his or her services. The policy de- 
cisions are carried out by an Executive 
Committee which meets frequently. 

There are four panels of experts in 
music, drama, the visual arts and 
poetry, who advise the Council. No 
panel member is paid for his or her 
services. The principal executive officer 
is the Secretary-General, appointed by 
the Arts Council with the approval of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. At 
the London headquarters are depart- 
ments for music, drama and art, each 
with its own director, and separate de- 
partments for finance and administra- 
tion. The members of the music, 
drama and art departments are chosen 
for their specialist knowledge of those 
arts. All these officers are paid servants 
of the Council. The Council relies 
mainly on its annual grant from the 
Treasury, but it has also received many 
private benefactions. 

All is not sweetness and light in the 
relations between the Government and 
the Arts in Great Britain, however. In 
his introduction to the Report of the 
National Music Conference of 1960, 
its president, W. Greenhouse Alt, 
lashed out: “It is surely time that the 
Government began to adopt a less ra- 
pacious policy towards music.” The 
most grievous complaints were: 1) 
“subjecting musical instruments to a 
wholly unjustifiable tax of 25 per cent 
in purchase tax”; 2) “subjecting gramo- 
phone records to a most burdensome 
50 per cent purchase tax”; 3) “putting 
a 50 per cent purchase tax on the in- 
struments which are necessary to re- 
ceive music in the home, on the gramo- 
phone, on the radio receiver and on the 
television receiver” (from these three 
sources the Treasury obtained at least 
70 million pounds); 4) the handling of 
radio and television license money 
(from which the BBC derives its 
funds). “Of this £12,500,000 is taken 
in Excise Duty. The Treasury takes 
five per cent of the remainder, 
£1,875,000. The Post Office takes 
£2,800,000 as a service fee.” 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Overtones 


To Prove a Point 


“It was certainly difficult to grasp 
more than the music’s broad outlines, 
partly because of the high proportion 
of unpitched sounds and partly because 
of their extreme diversity,” wrote the 
London Times's music critic. 

“Wholly unrewarding,” said his 
counterpart on the Daily Telegraph, 
and perspicaciously added that “a suc- 
cession of whistles, rattles and punc- 
tured sighs proclaimed, all too shame- 
lessly, their nonmusical origins.” 





The work under discussion was 
heard on June 5 on the BBC's Third 
Program, and was announced as a 


“first performance in England of Piotr 


Zak’s Mobile for Tane and Percus 
sion.” Mr. Zak was officially described 
as “a 22-year-old Polish avant-garde 


composer living in Germany.” 

Two months later, the BBC con- 
fessed that the whole thing was a hoax, 
“to demonstrate that some contem- 
porary compositions are so obscure as 
to be indistinguishable from tapes of 
percussion played at random.” 

An employee of the BBC explained 
how the “piece” was “composed”: “We 
dragged together all the instruments we 
could find and went around the studio 
banging them.” 

Although the composer's identity 
has been officially dubbed fictitious by 
the BBC, we'd give our eyeteeth to 
observe the official reaction should “a 
22-year-old Polish avant-garde com- 
poser” by the name of Piotr Zak sud- 
denly show up at the BBC 


The Late Mrs. K. 


We were saving this one for the 
opening of the Metropolitan Opera 
season. But with that apparently nixed, 
we offer it for opera patrons every- 
where who are annoyed, as we are, by 
latecomers, fashionable or otherwise. 

rhe otfender in this case is the First 
Lady herself, who last April attended 
the opening performance (Carmen) of 
the Opera Society of Washington, D. ¢ 
with a most distinguished party in tow: 


Frau Libeth Werhahn, daughter of 
Chancellor Adenauer; Robert Spauld- 
ing, presider. of the Opera Society; 
Adlai E. Stevenson: and Under Sec- 
retary of State and Mrs. Chester 
Bowles. 


Following the performance, the 
trustees of the Society were hosts to 
Mrs. Kennedy, the cast and select 
guests at a supper in Decatur House. 

What bugged us was the arrival of 
Mrs. Kennedy and party 10 minutes 
after the curtain had gone up. 

We think it’s a good thing for the 
White House to be represented. But 
we're also sticklers for promptness, and 
naive enough to believe that Jackie's 
popularity could start a nationwide 
craze for punctuality. 

Oh, for the time when an 8:30 cur- 
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tain will mean just that, when “fash- 
ionably late” has become a contradic- 
tion in terms. 


“Revolucion!” 


With this bloodcurdling cry and the 
sound of scurrying mobs, Betty Allen 
was rudely awakened in her hotel room 
in Caracas. 

And it was the real thing, too, as she 
discovered that evening when she 
arrived at the Municipal Theatre to 
find no orchestra at all and only a 
handful in attendance. Of course the 
show went on, with piano accompani- 
ment, her brave audience attempting 
to make up in decibels what it lacked 
in numbers. 

Only later did the American mezzo- 
soprano learn that the revolution alone 
did not explain the orchestra’s absence. 
It had been on strike for the past seven 
months, and for the best of 
no pay, no play. 

After canceling her second concert 
in the Venezuelan capital, Miss Allen 
learned that her exit flight had also 
been canceled. Only last-minute inter- 
vention of VIPs enabled her to ar- 
rive in Buenos Aires in time to sing 
Mahler’s Sones of a Wayfarer—-a title 
which struck us as peculiarly apropos. 


reasons: 


Samaritans and Strangers 

The girls of the Leningrad Kirov 
Ballet, which recently reaped critical 
hosannas in London, are now in tiptop 
condition, dentally, thanks to British 
taxpayers, who footed the bill through 
the National Health Service. 

It seems that at least 12 of the bal- 
lerinas saved up their dental woes for 
the London visit, then flew home with 
broad toothpaste grins and only £1 
($2.80) poorer. One enterprising young 
lady, named Tamara, left for Leningrad 
with upper and lower dentures, 14 ex- 
tractions, 11 fillings and two crowns. 

A Conservative member of the 
House of Commons asked the Minister 
of Health, Enoch Powell, whether he 
realized “that the people who pay for 
it object to its being abused, particularly 
the jumping of the queue, when others 


are having to wait as much as three 
months.” 
Mr. Powell conceded that “the 


Health Service is available primarily 
for the people of this country. Still.” 
he pointed out, “we provide emergency 
and Good Samaritan treatment for the 
stranger within our gates.” 

A spokesman for the agent who 
booked the company said: “Good luck 
to them. . They give us so much 
pleasure with their art, the least we can 





do is to fix their teeth for them.” 

Laborite Kenneth Robinson felt that 
the National Health Service could 
never have bought such effective adver- 
tising for the money spent on the Rus- 
sian ladies— £100 ($280) 

On the day the troupe visited the 
Houses of Parliament, several balle- 
rinas were absent. 

You guessed 
Harley Street. 


it—appointments in 


Jazz Diplomacy 


On the first day of August, a jam 
session was in full swing in the marble 
rotunda of the Senate Office Building 
in Washington, D. C. Staged by the 
World Jazz Festival to promote Con- 
gressional interest in an experimental 
form of informal diplomacy, the event 
was attended mainly by clerks, secre- 
taries and reporters. 

In fact, the only Congressman on 
hand other than the official host. Sen 
ator Javits (R., New York), seemed to 
be Senator Barry Goldwater (R., Ari- 
zona), who just happened by on his 
way to lunch and commented: “I used 
to be a clarinet player myself, but | 
never heard anything like this.” 

Three Ghanian drummers and one 
American clarinetist were jamming up 
a storm at that point. When things 
quieted down, the clarinetist. Owen 
Engel of Paterson, N. J., explained that 
he had founded the Festival in New 
York’s Central Park in 1955. Its pur- 
pose: to find a “pathway to peace” by 
exploring the social and harmonic 
affinities in the music of all nations 
This fall, a tour of American campuses 
is planned, followed by a jaunt to some 
Asian and African hot spots 

Ambassador William G. Halm of the 
Republic of Ghana spoke about the 
effects of music in human relationships 
“Subtle though the connection may be 
to Western ears,” he said, “there is a 
kinship between the music of Beetho- 
ven and the staccato thumping of a 
jungle drum.” 

Fifth Symphony: da-da-da-dum 


Domestic Crisis 

Early this year, the Cleveland Or- 
chestra sent up a cry of anguish at the 
dearth of American candidates for 
Cleveland Symphony baton fellowships. 
awarded annually by the Kulas Foun- 
dation. This year, foreign applications 
ran four-to-one over American. Last 
year, things were about even, and pre- 
vious years showed a preponderance ot 
home-grown talent. 

Since the Fellowships are open to 
qualified citizens of all countries, the 
Foundation has no interest in reducing 
the number of foreign applicants, but 
it is concerned over the limited re- 
sponse from native conductors 

With this year’s deadline past, Cleve- 
land wonders what next year will bring 
forth. 

So do we—especially in view of the 
pot shots frequently leveled at sym- 
phony boards for neglecting American 
conducting talent. Warren Cox 
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The distinguished discography of 
Epic Records performances by George 
Szell and the Cleveland Orchestra that 
appears here proves the contemporary 
importance of the organization in our 
LP era. The range of repertoire and 
general level of performing excellence 
confirm anyone’s first hand impression 
of the orchestra, whether gained in 
Severance Hall or during the group’s 
now regular touring schedule. 

Beyond Epic’s imposing list of pres- 
ently available interpretations by the 
Cleveland musicians, it may be of in- 
terest to recall the symphony’s earlier 
recorded history. I well recall the ini- 
tial Cleveland performances that ap- 
peared around 1940 under the label 
of Columbia Records, when the orches- 
tra was conducted by Artur Rodzinski, 
still fresh from laurels won for his 
organization of Toscanini’s NBC Sym- 
phony a few years before. 

Record identifications being subject 
to maximum vagary, one cannot easily 
say what were the first Rodzinski per- 
formances to burst on the scene. But 
I recall with affection a pulsating 
Daphnis et Chloé No Jaromir Wein- 
berger’s charming variations Under 
the Spreading Chestnut Tree, and bril- 
liant editions of the Shostakovich First 
and Fifth Symphonies, along with what 
even then was the expected list of 
Tchaikovsky's Fifth Symphony and 
the /8/2 rouser, and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Scheherazade 

To the present day, my collection of 
/8rpm's contains one of the famous 
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sets between the years of two American 
involvements in war: Alban Berg's 
Violin Concerto, performed by the 
soloist for whom it was written, Louis 
Krasner, with Rodzinski conducting. 
The same performance now remains 
in Columbia’s catalog as the sole Rod- 
zinski-Cleveland rendition to survive a 
dozen years of LP issues. (A few of 
the Cleveland-Rodzinski interpretations 
have reappeared on the company’s less- 
expensive Harmony label; unfortun- 
ately, the choice of repertoire is gen- 
erally commonplace.) 

Following Rodzinski, Erich Leins- 
dorf held the directorship for several 
years. Of his period of command, lim- 
ited on records because of a prolonged 
union ban on studio sessions in the 
middle war-years, one can remember 
with favor a fine version of what passes 
as Dvorak’s “First” Symphony (Op. 
60). 

While Epic’s attention to Mr. Szell’s 
extended stewardship now eclipses the 
same conductor’s earlier performances 
under the Columbia insignia, it still is 
possible to remember with recent favor 
important Columbia performances of 
the Dvorak New World and a fine 
Schumann Second Symphony. 

From my point of preference, it is 
immensely pleasing that two distin- 
guished performances by Igor Stravin- 
sky, both still in print, find their source 
of emanation in Cleveland. These are 
the indispensable suites from Pulcinella 
(Columbia ML4830, complete with 
singers for the Pergolesi inspired inter- 


Courtesy Epic Records 


ludes) and the wonderful Baiser de la 
Fée. 

Epic’s current editions of Cleveland 
performances may speak for them- 
selves. If the Cleveland Orchestra and 
Holland’s Concertgebouw are to be 
considered the company’s house or- 
chestras, the label can be congratulated 
for being nobly endowed. (The pres- 
ent discography below includes all 
issues scheduled through September 15, 


1961. “Indicates monophonic record- 
ing. **Indicates stereophonic record- 
ing.) —John W. Clark 


Cleveland Orchestra 
On Epic Records 


George Szell, conductor: 


TcHarkovsky: Symphony No. 5 LC 3647*, 
BC 1064** 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 7 LC 3658*, 
BC 1066** 

ProkorierF: Symphony No. 5 LC 3688", 
BC 1079** 


SCHUMANN: Symphonies complete; Piano Con- 
certo (Leon Fleisher, pianist); Manfred Over- 
ture (Four record set) .SC 6039*, BSC 110** 
Symphony No. 1; Manfred Overture 
LC 3612*, BC 1039** 

Symphony No. 3 LC 3774*, BC 1130*%* 

Dvorak: Symphonies 2, 4, 5 (Three record set) 

SC 6038*, BSC 109** 
Symphony No. 2 LC 3748*, BC 1111** 
Symphony No. 4 LC 3532*, BC 1015** 
Symphony No. 5 LC 3575*, BC 1026** 
Slavonic Dances, Op. 46 and 72 LC 
3322* 

SMETANA: From My Life (String Quartet in E 
minor, orch. by George Szell). Dvorak: Sla- 
vonic Dances, Op. 46 and 72 : SC 6015* 


Braums: Symphony No. 1 C 3379*, BC 
1010** 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3 LC 3385*, 
BC 1001** 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5. ScHuBERT: Sym- 
LC 3195* 


phony No. 8 3195 
ScuHusert: Symphony No. 9 LC 3431*, 


BC 1009** 
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Strauss: Don Juan; Death and Transfigura- 


ry Till Eulenspiegel LC 3439*, BC 
1 
Don orem (with Pierre , Fournier, cellist ) 
C 3786", BC 1135* 
Waoner: Orchestral Highlights from The Ring 
of the Nibelung LC 3321* 
Hayon: Symphonies No. 97 and 99 Lc 
3455° 
Symphonies No. 88 and 104 LC 3196* 
Mozart: Symphonies No. 35 and 39 LC 
3740*, BC 1106** 
Symphonies No. 40 and 41 LC 3287* 


TcHalKkovsky: Capriccio Italien. Rimsxy-Korsa- 
korF: Capriccio Espagnol. Borovin: Polovt- 
sian Dances (Prince Igor). MussorGsky: 
Dawn on the Moskva River LC 3438*, 
BC 1002** 

Bertioz: Roman Carnival Overture. AUBER: 
Fra Diavolo Overture. SMETANA: The Bartered 
Bride Overture. Mozart: Marriage of Figaro 
Overture. Rossini: La Gazza Ladra Overture 


Srrauss: Die Fledermaus Overture LC 
3506* 

WALTON: Partita for Orchestra. MAHLEeR: Sy 
phony No. 10 LC 3568*, BC 1024** 


George Szell, conductor, 
Leon Fleisher, pianist: 


FRANCK: Symphonic Variations. RACHMANIN- 
orr: Variations on a Theme of Paganini. 


Dewius: Prelude to Irmelin LC 3330* 
BraHMs: Piano Concerto No. 1 LC 3484*, 
BC 1003** 
Grieo: Piano Concerto. SCHUMANN: Piano Con- 
certo LC 3689*, BC 1080** 
BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 4. MoZart 
Piano Concerto No. 25 LC 3574*, BC 
1025** 
BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 1 LC 
3788*, BC 1136** 
Piano Concertos No. 2 and 4 LC 3789*, 
BC 1137** 
irheee Concerto No. 3 LC 3790*, BC 
stile Concerto No. 5 LC 3791*, BC 
I 


Cleveland Pops Orchestra, 
Louis Lane, conductor: 


Pop Concert USA LC 3539*, BC 1013** 
Po A ee Latin America LC 3626*, BC 
** 


On the Town (Music from Broadway Shows) 
LC 3743*, BC 1107* 
Symphonic Marches LC 3763*, BC 1121** 


Cleveland Sinfonietta, 
Louis Lane, conductor: 


Music for Flute by Griffes, Foote, Hanson, and 
onegger (Maurice Sharp, flute) Cc 
3754*, BC 1116** 


RECORDINGS 


*Indicates monophonic recording. 
**Indicates stereophonic recording. 


Janacek Masterpiece 


JANACEK: The Cunning Little Vixen. Rudolf Asmus 
(The Forester), Kveta Belanova (His Wife), 
Antonin Votava (The Schoolmaster), Vaclav 
Halir (The Parson), Jiri Joran (Harashta), Josef 
Vojta (Pasek), Milada Cadikovicova (His Wife), 
Vera Cupalova and Hana Lebedova (Children), 
Hana Bohmova (Bystroushka, the Vixen), Libuse 
Domaninska (The Fox), Ludmila Hanzalikova 
(Lapak, the Dog), Slavka Prochazkova (The 
Rooster), Helena Tattermuschova (Chocholka, the 
Hen). Members of the Jan Kuhn Children’s 
Chorus and Chorus and Orchestra of the Prague 
National Theatre, Vaclav Neumann conducting 
(Artia ALPO 88B/L $9.98*) 


JaNaceK: Excerpts from Three Operas: The Mak- 
ropoulos Affair: Excerpts. Zdenka Hrncirova, so- 
prano; Benno Blachut, tenor; Teodor Srubar, 
baritone; Rudolf Asmus, bass; Milada Musilova, 
soprano; Rudolf Vonasek, tenor. Chorus and 
Orchestra of the Prague National Theatre, Jaro- 
slay Vogel conducting, Jenufa: Aria of Kostel- 
nitchka and Jenufa’s Prayer. Marie Steinerova, 
alto; Libuse Domaninska, soprano. Orchestras 
conducted by Frantisek Jilek and Milan Sachs. 
The Cunning Little Vixen: Finale, Zdenck Kroupa, 
bass; Libuse Domaninska, soprano. Orchestra of 
the Janacek Theatre in Brno, Bohumir Liska 
conducting (Supraphon ALPV 450 $5.98*) 
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Jar. Svoboda 


A scene from The Cunning Little Vixen 


Leos Janacek’s Cunning Little Vixen 
is one of the strangest scores of the 
century, and to this reviewer it has 
become one of the most treasurable 
on records. The interplay of animal 
and human values by itself provides a 
fascinating contrast. But when the 
opera reaches its apotheosis, as the 
Forester in his suggested delirium of 
death grasps at the Frog, as in Act J, 
only to be answered, “Yes, my grand- 
father told me how you once seized 
him,” who is to judge if there is any 
contrast at all? The animals act out 
human passions; the human beings fol- 
low animal patterns of procreation, 
ambition, survival and extinction. 

In the Vixen, the literary ideas are 
so basic one might read the libretto 
and say that this approaches banality 
too closely. Well it might, in the hands 
of a lesser lyric master. If this is 
Janacek's shortest operatic venture, it 
also assumes the uncontested position 
of his masterpiece among the seven 
operas known to his biographers. It is 
a masterpiece that makes its effects 
without shouting. 

Rhapsodic as are the love scene of 
the vixen and her suitor fox, and the 
pantheistic final pages of the Forester’s 
reunion with his affinite forest, there 
are scenes no less wonderful in which 
Janacek manages to convey the wither- 
ing acquiescence toward old age, the 
touching remembrances of early ideal- 
ism with which the Forester returns 
each time to Nature, even if it be to 
root out the nagging sign of his own 
evanescence, the Vixen, to which he 
gave love (within captivity) and who 
then escaped the confines of society. 
The essential morality of the libretto 
(based on a curious set of Czech news- 
paper cartoons of the World War IJ 
years) stirred from Janacek a passion- 
ate expression of lyricism that is like 
very little else in 20th-century opera. 

Some commentators have made the 
astounding remark that the Vixen must 
be seen on the stage to make a proper 
impression. I can only think of Ravel’s 
L’enfant et les sortiléges as the one 


equivalent opera ideally suited to re- 
cording. One frankly shudders to 
imagine anyone within thinking dis- 
tance playing any of these animal roles, 
even as one marvels at the idiomatic 

mastery of the Czech cast in Artia’s 
complete recording. 

Walter Felsenstein offered a famous 
production of the score several years 
ago at the Komische Oper in Berlin, 
but even as devoted a Janacek disciple 
as Desmond Shawe-Taylor was the first 
to feel that the genius of the staging 
tended to push to the wings the im- 
portance of the music itself. 

In Artia’s issue, accompanied by the 
firm’s usual exemplary libretto of the 
original Czech text and a colloquial 
translation, it is possible to pay first 
attention to the musical ideas of Jana- 
cek. And these are sounds not to be 
neglected: the extraordinary adjust- 
ments between the moods of summer 
and autumn, between the eager ex- 
change of gossip of the animals, the 
hesitant, doubting voices of the vil- 
lagers—in essence, the counter-moods 
of surviving and succumbing. 

That we have had to wait 37 years 
to gain knowledge of such an original 
score is a commentary on the imagina- 
tion of all recent opera managements 
But no one anymore has an excuse not 
to know this deeply affecting example 
of a great musician’s heartfelt talent. 

Supraphon’s disc of excerpts from 
three Janacek operas offers less inter 
esting management of the powerful 
Jenufa extracts than can be found in 
the complete Artia version, but in pro- 
viding another performance of the 
whole final scene of the Vixen, it con- 
firms the importance of that score. The 
scenes from the composer’s setting of 
Karel Capek’s fascinating drama, The 
Makropoulos Affair, reflect Janacek’s 
usual operatic style; the accompanying 
notes give no clue to their position 
within the opera. 

Still, how many can manage a visit 
to Brno, the composer’s musical head- 
quarters in Czechoslovakia, where 
Makropoulos, Osud and the intriguing- 
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ly titled The Excursions of Mr. Brou- 
cek, are regularly presented? We had 
better devote ourselves right now to 
Artia’s distinguished recorded trilogy 
of Jenufa, Katya Kabanova and The 
Vixen, along with Epic’s still available 
House of the Dead.—John W. Clark 


Fascinating Anachronism 


Six Americans: Contemporary Works for the 
Harpsichord. Weser, Ben: Serenade, Op. 39, for 
Flute, Oboe, Cello and Harpsichord (Claude 
Monteux, flute; Harry Shulman, oboe, Bernard 
Greenhouse, cello). SHapero, Haroip: Sonata No. 


1 in D major. Lessarp, Jonn: Toccata. Rieti, 
Vittorio: Sonata all’ Antica, THOMSON, VIRGIL: 
Cantabile: A Portrait of Nicolas de Chatelain; 


Sonata No. 4 (A Portrait of Pegey Guggenheim). 
Bercer, ArtHur: Intermezzo; Bagatelle. Sylvia 
Marlowe, harpsichord. (Decca DL 10021* $4.98) 


We all owe Sylvia Marlowe a debt 
of gratitude for building a contem- 
porary repertoire for the harpsichord. 
Like her illustrious predecessor, Wanda 
Landowska, she has inspired and en- 
couraged modern composers to write 
for this glorious and no longer neg- 
lected instrument. 

In her notes, Miss Marlowe writes: 
“This record is, in a sense, an anach- 
ronism—new music on an old instru- 
ment. We are accustomed to the con- 
trary—music for the harpsichord 
played on the piano, for the recorder 
on the flute, for viols on modern 
stringed instruments, etc. It still is 
something of a shock for some audi- 
ences to hear contemporary music on 
the harpsichord. But the dry, plucked, 
‘clean’ sound of the harpsichord is very 
attractive to many composers today.” 

Actually, the harpsichord is a time- 
less instrument and it is peculiarly 
suited, as Miss Marlowe implies, for 
much of the music of today. The com- 
posers represented in this album have 
written idiomatically for the instru- 
ment. Miss Marlowe’s expert and 
imaginative registration plays a vital 
role here, and I have no doubt that she 
gave valuable advice to the composers 

Be sure to listen to Ben Weber’s 
Serenade three or four times, when 
you first encounter it. It is a subjec- 
tive, visionary piece cast in a very per- 
sonal and somewhat mannered idiom. 
Once you have gotten past this stiff- 
ness, this arbitrariness of style, you will 
sense the profound eloquence of the 
work. Mr. Weber is a born harmonist 
and he has a feeling for unusual tex- 
tures which never runs away with him. 

Harold Shapero’s neat, clever, neo- 
classic Sonata No. 1 was originally 
composed for piano, but, as the com- 
poser has said, it was “completed with 
the aid of Baroque and preclassical 
keyboard traditions” and _ therefore 
lends itself admirably to Miss Mar- 
lowe’s arrangement for harpsichord. 

I fail to find in John Lessard’s Toc- 


cata the “unashamed nobility and 
fervor” with which Virgil Thomson 
somewhat hysterically saluted the 


piece, but I do agree that it bears “a 
spiritual (and formal) resemblance to 
the improvisatory speech-freedoms and 
the virtuosities of the Bach organ toc- 
catas.” It is an able exercise in the 
style of the Baroque, but for me it 


fails to sustain its impassioned and 
lofty theme. o 

Vittorio Rieti is cursed with qualities 
which are not likely to make him a 
popular composer in the United States. 
He is profoundly witty; he does not 
wear his heart on his sleeve; he never 
seeks to impress through sheer mass- 
iveness or obscurity of style (no fist- 
shaking at heaven); and he accepts 
wholeheartedly the classical traditions. 
But for those of us who relish impec- 
cable workmanship, formal clarity and 
musical fancy, Rieti holds a strong at- 
traction. His Sonata all'Antica is not 
“in the olden style”. It is a re-creation 
in contemporary and personal terms 
of the classical spirit. Like Weber, 
Rieti is a born master of harmony, and 
he evokes gorgeous sonorities from the 
harpsichord (with the able assistance 
of Miss Marlowe). 

In Virgil Thomson’s musical por- 
traits, the features of the sitter have a 
way of becoming indissolubly mixed 
with those of the painter, but the re- 
sults are often interesting. The Can- 
tabile is just that, with a fine-spun and 
eloquent line. And the Sonata, a sort 
of compendium of great music Mr. 
Thomson has heard, with Thomsonian 
addenda, reveals a profound knowledge 
of the harpsichord in all its classical 
glory. Miss Marlowe has registered it 
sumptuously. 

Arthur Berger’s pieces were written 
during a period of his development in 
which he was trying to pare away all 
of the nonessentials and get down to 
musical bedrock. Alas, in these two 
works he pared away so much that 
there is practically nothing left. The 
lines weave clearly, but neither intel- 
lectually nor emotionally does the 
listener get anything to fasten his brain 
on or get his teeth in—Robert Sabin 


Valhalla and Venusberg 


The Sound of Stokowski and Wagner. Tann- 
hauser: Overture and Venusberg Music; Die Wal- 
kiire: Ride of the Valkyries; Tristan und Isolde: 
Prelude to Act III; Das Rheingold: Entrance of 
the Gods Into Valhalla. Martina Arroyo, Carlotta 
Ordassy, Doris Yarick, sopranos; Betty Alien, 
Doris Okerson, Regina Sarfaty, Shirley Verrett- 
Carter, mezzo-sopranos; Louise Parker, con- 
tralto. Symphony of the Air and Chorus, Leopold 
Stokowski conducting. (RCA Victor LM-2555* 
$4.98) (LSC-2555** $5.98) 


As far as the Tristan and Ring ex- 
tracts are concerned, the order of im- 
portance implied by the title of the 
record is correct. First: sound! and 
what masses of it! Stokowski finishes 
second, his “magic” hand evident in 
every bar. Poor Wagner comes out 
third. 


For the Ride, complete with the 
eight wild daughters of Wotan, the 
maestro has had the odd idea of cut- 
ting their lines when the girls are com- 
paring who has whom in whose saddle, 
and he closes it with the usual concert 
“bump” ending. The Tristan Prelude 
to Act III has the advantage of sound 
as smooth and rich as black velvet, but 
is dragged down by an impossibly man- 
nered reading. I have rarely heard 
such heaving crescendos and diminu- 
endos. 


Unfortunately, this side of the rec- 
ord has been cut off-center, which 
deals a deathblow to this music and 
plays utter hob with the pitch. (The 
Ring excerpts do not suffer as much.) 
There is also a very awkward tape-join 
after the first minute of the Tristan. 
The Rheingold excerpt begins at Don- 
ner’s He-da! and then goes on to the 
end of the opera. 

For some reason (budget, one as- 
sumes), RCA has balked at hiring a 
troop of Gods and Goddesses in addi- 
tion to the eight Valkyries, so what 
remains is an orchestral version with 
only the cries of the Rhine Maidens 
left in. This makes very little dramatic 
or musical sense. However, the sound 
is fabulous, and Stokowski really erects 
an aural Valhalla before one’s ears. 

On the whole, this side is a super- 
sonic version of the old Wagnerian 
syntheses Stokowski served up in the 
Thirties. As such, it has a certain 
nostalgic appeal to this reviewer, who 
cut his gramophonic teeth on these old 
albums. 

The Tannhduser side, however, more 
than makes up for the gaffes that have 
gone before. It displays a rare insight 
into the whole psychology of the work. 
The Venusberg Music is quite terrify- 
ing in its implications of a surfeit of 
overheated sexuality. Even the usually 
harmlessly seductive Sirens who entreat 
the listener to remain in the bowers of 
delight have a slightly overripe air. 

The stereo is superb in its scope and 
in its realization of Stokowski’s sump- 
tuous sounds. —Michael Sonino 


Fantastic Morality 


BLOMDAHL, Kari-Brrcer: Aniara. A Revue of 
Mankind in Space-Time. Opera in two acts after 
the epos Aniara, by Harry Martinson. Ada 
for the stage by Erik —- a. in Sw 
English translation b ispeth ‘ 
Margareta Hallin (Blind Poetess), Kjerstin 
Deller: (Daisi Doody and La Garconne), Erik 
Saiden (The Mimarobe), Arne Tyren ( one 
I and If), Sven Erik Vikstrom (Chief Tech- 
nician 1), Kolbjorn Hoiseth (Chief Technician 


I), Bo Lundborg (Chief Technician III), Olle 
Sivall (Sandon the . Soloists from the 
Royal Opera of Stockholm. orus and Orchestra 


of the Vienna Volksoper. Werner Janssen con- 
ducting. Special electronic effects Vi Swedish 
past) (Columbia M2L-405* $9.96) (M2S-902** 
11. 


Ever since Sebastian Brant startled 
Europe with Das Narrenschiff in 1494, 
the idea of presenting a moral challenge 
in the guise of a Ship of Fools has been 
popular. And in a sense Aniara is an- 
other such morality, fantastic, surreal- 
istic, if you will, but nonetheless direct 
in its challenge to the spiritual vision 
and courage of the space age. 

The Swedish poet Harry Martinson 
conceived his 103 poems as an Epic of 
Space Flight in 2038 A.D. But his pur- 
pose was symbolic. There is a terrify- 
ing parallel between the journey of his 
characters into the infinite void of outer 
space and the journey of contemporary 
mankind into spiritual nothingness. 

Aniara is the name of a space ship 
which takes off from the earth (which 
is called Doris in the poems) with 
8,000 people. They are fleeing the 
earth, which has become lethally radio- 
active, and intend to settle on Mars. 
Space travel has already been estab- 
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ushed, and there is a regular traffic 
between the earth and Mars. But a 
tragedy occurs. The Aniara runs into 
a swarm of Leonides, is damaged, and 
forced off her course. Her appeals for 
help are futile and she veers out of the 
solar system and into the galaxy. Her 
passengers are doomed. It is their re- 
actions which make up the drama. 

To reduce an epic of 103 poems to 
a workable libretto was an heroic un- 
dertaking, and it is small wonder that 
Mr. Lindegren’s stage version is a thing 
of shreds and patches. The chorus 
plays an all-important part in narrating 
what had happened on earth, the 
catastrophes brought upon themselves 
by “the men who stitched in beauty 
there/the white shrouds of their race, 
/till God and Satan, hand in hand,/in 
a defiled and poisoned land/past hills 
and mountains fled the face/of Man— 
the King of Ashes.” 

Another narrator is the Mimarobe, 
chief engineer of the Aniara. In his 
charge is the Mima, “a technical won- 
der symbolized in the opera by a hand- 
less hourglass which measures in a di- 
mension other than earthbound time.” 
Mima “gathers thoughts and impres- 
sions from all periods of time and from 
the most remote galaxies, and conveys 
them to all who seek consolation against 
nothingness and death.” 

Symbolic of the superficial, happy- 
go-lucky pleasure-seekers is Daisi 
Doody, sole survivor of Dorisburg, the 
city of mirth. She speaks a language 
which none of the others understand, 
but which conveys to them the joys of 
lost Dorisburg. It is “a tongue not 
meant to be understood, but to be en- 
joyed.” Daisi and Sandon, the Co- 
median, amuse the people at the Mid- 
summer Festival which they celebrate 
in the Aniara, just as if they were still 
on earth. 

There is a dictatorship on board, 
Goldondevon, symbolized by the Che- 
fone and his staff. Even in the face 
of the final disaster they attempt to 
keep their power. A character of great 
symbolic importance is the Blind 
Poetess. After the Mima dies, heart- 
broken by man’s evil on earth, the 
Poetess has an ecstatic vision of 
Heaven, and is led away by nurses and 
doctors, at the order of the Chefone. 

I have described the libretto of this 
fantastic concoction at considerable 
length to show what courage it took to 
attempt to make an opera out of it. 
And if it must be admitted that the 
music remains a secondary element in 
the drama, nonetheless there is much 
to admire in it and the very attempt 
is fascinating. 

Karl-Birger Blomdahl was born in 
Vaxjo in 1916. He studied with Hilding 
Rosenberg and soon gave evidence that 
he belonged to the school of young 
Swedish composers who have turned 
away from nationalistic and traditional 
inspiration towards the main currents 
of contemporary music. Hindemith, 
Bartok, Stravinsky, Schoenberg, Berg 
and Webern all left their mark on this 
eager and insatiable generation. 
Blomdahl composed in many other 
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Columbia Records 
Karl-Birger Blomdahl 


forms before attempting opera—sym- 
phonies, concertos, ballets, chamber 
music and choral works. He spent two 
years on Aniara, which had its world 
premiere at the Royal Opera in Stock- 
holm on May 31, 1959. It was at once 
recognized as an extremely original and 
challenging work. 

Just what is this music like? I sug- 
gest to the explorer of this recording 
that he read through the libretto in 
advance and try to imagine how cer- 
tain passages might sound. Only then 
will he realize its enormous challenge 
to the imagination. Interestingly 
enough, some of the most effective ele- 
ments in the score are those most di- 
rectly related to music of the past or 
present. The music of the chorus, for 
example, goes straight back to the Lu- 
theran chorale. Stark and often single- 
stranded, it never loses its direction and 
clarity of line. 

The music of Daisi and Sandon is 
a sort of thrice-distilled parody of jazz 
and music hall styles. Blomdahl thinks 
tonally, even when he is using serial 
techniques. Whatever its faults, his vo- 
cal music is always singable and it 
always has a line. He does not indulge 
in the prosodic distortion, the wild 
screams and spectacular leaps of the 
Boulez type of vocal setting. His 
coloratura writing for the Blind Poetess 
is an interesting attempt to give an en- 
tirely new slant to florid vocal patterns. 
Even if it does not succeed, it is a bril- 
liant and illuminating experiment. 

The electronic effects and the inter- 
ludes in which sound is manipulated 
to represent cosmic vastness and catas- 
trophe are all-too familiar to us through 
their use in motion picture scores and 
on radio and television programs. They 
are a bit more imaginatively handled 
here, but essentially of the same genre 
of weird noises. 

On a much higher level is the music 
of the close of the opera, which is 
overwhelming in its rightness and sim- 
plicity. “Mummified in our vast sar- 


cophagus/we were borne on across the 
seas of space,/ impervious to the sting 
of bitter stars./ And through us all 
surged great Nirvana’s wave.” Blom- 
dahl takes a few strands of tone, woven 
tightly together through close, dissonant 
intervals, and gradually lets them un- 
twist until only one thread remains. 
which drifts out into infinite silence. 
True, the marvelous last page of Woz- 
zeck probably inspired this ending, but 
it remains a distinguished and original 
achievement. 

Considering the staggering difficulties 
involved, this performance under Wer- 
ner Janssen is very creditable. Some 
of the vocal writing, notably that of 
the Blind Poetess, is cruelly difficult, 
but the artists always sing with convic- 
tion, even when struggling in the vo- 
cal stratosphere. 

Aniara is not an overwhelming work 
of genius. It is not even completely 
successful on its own terms. But it is 
a pathbreaking and a fascinating ex- 
periment, and all those interested in 
new trends in literature and music 
should obtain this recording. 

Robert Sabin 


Entertaining Delvings 


Hayon, Josep: Concerto for Horn and Strings 
No. 2 in D major. Rolf Lind, horn. Strings from 
the NDR Symphony, Christoph Stepp conducting; 
Concerto for Trumpet and Orchestra in E flat 
major. Adolf Scherbaum, trumpet. Strings from 
the NDR Symphony, Christoph Stepp conducting 
MOoLTerR, JOHANN MELcHior: Concerto for Clari- 
net, Strings and Continuo, No. 3 in G major 
Jost Michaels, clarinet. Chamber Orchestra 
Munich, Hans Stadimair conducting. Hedwig Bil- 
gram, harpsichord. Archive Production, XII Re 
search Period, Mannheim and Vienna, Series C, 
From the Galant to the Biedermeier. (Deutsche 
Grammophon, Archive ARC 3151 14651 APM* 
$5.98) 


Of late there have been bitter pro- 
tests about the historical delvings of 
program makers. “Let the forgotten 
and neglected music crumble on the 
shelves of our libraries” is the new war- 
cry. (“Make way for the mediocrities 
of today,” a cynic might add, as a foot- 
note). 

But many of the works which have 
been revived (like the contents of this 
Archive album) have not been medi- 
ocre, and in an historical series the sig- 
nificance of the particular work as an 
example of style or idiom must take 
precedence over its intrinsic musical 
quality or attraction for us today. 

Luckily, it is not necessary to regard 
these Haydn and Molter concertos as 
merely a lesson in musical history. The 
Horn Concerto No. 2 of Haydn may 
not be his. (No original manuscript 
has come down to us). But it is charm- 
ing music in any case. 

The Trumpet Concerto was com- 
posed in 1796 for Anton Weidlinger, 
who built the first keyed trumpet in 
1801 and before that had added finger 
holes to the old trumpet in order to 
transform it into a chromatic instru- 
ment. But, as Klaus Blum points out 
in his album note, Haydn was too sen- 
sitive an artist to indulge in the orgies 
of chromaticism that a lesser man might 
have. This makes the chromatic pas- 
sages all the more exciting. 

Johann Melchior Molter was born 














in 1695, 10 years after Bach and Han- 
del, and pursued an honorable, if not 
distinguished, career as a court conduc 
tor and composer of secular and church 
music. It is as composer of the first 
known clarinet concertos that he claims 
our attention. They were written for 
the Baroque clarinet with a very high 
range (up to G’’’) in the tradition 
of the clarino. Modern listeners will 
find the sound both exotic and charm- 
ing in its cold, clear, linear sonority. 
The performances are all adequate 
and tasteful, if not exactly ravishing in 
tone quality and general execution. But 
then, one does not expect to be ravished 
in an archive! Robert Sabin 


Promise Fulfilled 


BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No 
pianist. Chicago Symphony 
ductor. (RCA Victor 
2562** $5.98) 


5. Van Cliburn, 
Fritz Reiner, con- 
LM.-2562* $4.98) (LSC. 


If there is anyone who still feels that 
Van Cliburn has not realized the rich 
promise he showed three years ago 
upon winning the Tchaikovsky Compe- 
tition, this disc should dispel all doubts. 
This new recording is in a class with 
his poetic disc of the Schumann Con- 
certo, and it is a joy to hear a pianist 
so comfortably in command of all his 
resources. 

The grandeur and dignity of Mr. Cli- 
burn’s performance make the score 
broad but never sprawling. He draws 
large, embracing lines which underscore 
the great humanity of the piece. All 
of this is accomplished with highest in- 
telligence and beauty of sound. Listen 
to the melodic line beginning at meas- 
ure 157 of the first movement, or the 
scale work at measure 143 of the finale! 
Both of these moments are magical in 
delivery. . 

The only fly in the ointment is that 
the engineering tends to be on the 
fuzzy side, often obscuring important 
bass lines. Fritz Reiner is of one mind 
with Mr. Cliburn, and few other record- 
ings of the Emperor boast such a fine 
wind section as that of the Chicago 
Symphony. 

Twenty-one pianists have currently 
available recordings of the Fifth Con- 
certo, including some of the brightest 
luminaries of the keyboard Arrau, 
Backhaus, Curzon, Gieseking, Gilels, 
Horowitz, Rubinstein, Schnabel and 
Serkin. That Mr. Cliburn’s perform- 
ance easily fits into this distinguished 
company is high tribute to this young 


musician John Ardoin 
Revitalized Pagliacci 

LEONCAVALLO | Pagliacci Franco Corelli 
(Canio), Tito Gobbi (Tonio), Lucine Amara 
(Nedda), Mario Spina (Beppe), Mario Zanasi 
(Silvio). Chorus and Orchestra of La Scala, 
Milan, Lovro von Matacic conducting. (Angel 


S$3618B/L** $11.98) (3618B/L* $9.98) 


A full-blooded, emotionally moving 
Pagliacci is about the last thing one 
might expect to find in current record 
releases, but Angel’s new production is 
just this. In most respects, it manages 
to sweep the field of all rivals. 

Designed by the company as an in- 


troduction on American records of the 
Metropolitan’s striking mew _ tenor, 
Franco Corelli, it turns out to be an 
integrated performance of the highest 
order: vital, individual, and often en- 
thralling. 

Mr. Corelli's golden trumpeting of 
Canio’s music is the most appropriate 
to reach records since Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli’s famous 78rpm excerpts. Here 
is a singer willing to acknowledge the 
force of words as well as of notes, so 
that Canio’s frustrated love and ulti- 
mate maniacal rage serve to bulwark 
the broad melodic lines with which 
Leoncavallo presents the actor’s 
tragedy. In Vesti la giubba, Corelli 
has tears to spend, but not one too 
many, and the vocal weight rings true. 

lito Gobbi made his reputation long 
ago with a similar respect for the in- 
tellectual or emotional meaning behind 
the most familiar musical fretwork. 
His Tonio here is even better than in 
Angel’s previous Scala set (3527 S/L). 

Among the smaller roles, one admires 
the clean lyric Beppe of Mario Spina 
and the attractive Silvio of Mario 
Zanasi (an artist who always seems bet- 
ter in his European recordings than in 
his New York appearances. ) 

Miss Amara’s Nedda is well-coached, 
and in the scenes following a graceless 
and labored Ballatella, she shows ap- 
preciable dramatic flexibility. Is it sull 
too much to wish for at least credible 
Italian pronunciations, whatever the 
lady’s vocal limitations? Callas’ Nedda 
on Angel’s earlier issue clearly was a 
character that could wield a_ whip, 
against Tonio or her colleagues, as the 
need might arise. Miss Amara’s con- 
ception tends to be spineless, for all its 
conscientious execution. 

Lovro von Matacic deserves a special 
accolade for his brisk and fiery tempos, 
though I miss a requisite stylization in 
the Act II play within a play. In the 
choruses (wonderfully elaborated by 
Angel’s excellent stereo reproduction), 
I especially like the raw soprano yelps 
of the ragazzi. In general, this is a 
performance equal to the positive ap- 
peal of an often abused score, a per- 
formance disciplined rather than loose 
at the seams, and this is full cause for 
gratitude. John W. Clark 


More Bjoerling Reissues 
The Beloved Bioerling, Vol. TI 
Ballads, 1936-1953). Reurer: 


Sangen till havs. RECKE 
THOREN Visa kring 


(Songs and 
Till havs. SALen: 
Jungfrun under lind. 
slanblom och manskara. 
TRADITIONAL: Ack Varmeland, du skona. Von 
HEIDENSTAM: Sverige. Geiser: Tonerna. BsorK- 
LAND: Land, du valsignade. LEONCAVALLO: Matti- 
nata, Capurro: O sole mio. Tosti: Ideale. 
RACHMANINOFF: In the Silence of the Night; 
Lilacs. O’REMLLY For You Alone. Foster: 
Jeannie with the Light Brown Hair. Tescue- 
MACHER: Because. Jussi Bjoerling, tenor, with 
orchestras conducted by Nils Grevillius and 
Bertil Bokstedt. (Capitol G7247* $4.98) 


The Beloved Bijoerling, Vol. 111 (Operatic Arias, 
1936-1945). Verpt: Celeste Aida (from Aida): 
La donna e mobile (from Rigoletto); Di quella 
pira (from Il Trovatore). Puccini: Recondita 
armonia; E lucevan le stelle (from Tosca); O 


soave fanciulla (from La Bohéme). Gouwnop: 
1h! Léve-toi, soleil! (from Roméo et Juliette): 
Salut! Demeure chaste et pure (from Faus:). 


MascaGni: Addio alla madre (from Cavalleria 
Rusticana) GIORDANO: Amor ti veta (from 
Fedora); Come un bel di di maggio (from Andrea 
Chenier). Jussi Bjoerling, tenor, with orchestra 
conducted by Nils Grevillius (Capitol G7248* 
$4.98) 


Capitol’s second and third albums 
devoted to Jussi Bjoerling (the first was 
released last January) complete the 
company’s admirable memorial to one 
of the outstanding vocal artists of a 
generation. Listening to the familiar 
ringing sound, it is once again shocking 
to realize that Bjoerling left the world 
this side of 50; the sessions represented 
in the current issues cover more than 
17 years, but the clarion tone remained 
almost unchanged from its original bril- 
liant timbre right up to the final re- 
corded performances of 1959. 

These new releases (or revivals, if 
you will) do not change previous high 
estimates of the Swedish tenor’s ex- 
traordinarily lyric style. Bjoerling was 
never really a recitalist, but in the beau- 
tiful Tonerna or Tosti’s Ideale, the stun- 
ning voice found the same release as in 
Puccini or Giordano. 

We now have six long-play sides hon- 
oring a vocal giant of our immediate 
past. A discographer will look in vain 
for Beethoven’s Adelaide or the famous 
Offenbach - Millécker HMV _ coupling. 
But both of these rarities may eventu- 
ally be reinstated. Meanwhile, it is the 
collector’s duty to praise Capitol for its 
handsome work to date. All three 
Bjoerling volumes are also distinguished 
by competent program notes (with 
original texts and translations), and by 
evocative critical recollections of a 
striking and beloved vocal personality. 

—John W. Clark 


Sent by Senta 


WAGNER: The tay Bee ye ~ (Der Fliegende 
—s George mdon (Dutchman), Leonie 
Rysanek (Senta), Giorgio Tozzi (Daland), Kari 
Liebl (Erik), Richard is (Steersman), Rosa- 
lind Elias (Mary). Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. (Douglas 
Robinson, chorus master). Antal Dorati con- 
ducting. (RCA Victor LM-6156* 3 discs $9.98) 
(LSC-6156** $11.98) 


To the admirable Angel recording 
of this youthful masterpiece of Wagner 
(which I reviewed in these columns last 
month), RCA Victor offers strong com- 
petition with this equally impressive 
version. 

My personal preference for the RCA 
Victor recording is based almost en- 
tirely on the overwhelming superiority 
of Leonie Rysanek to Marianne Schech 
in the role of Senta. The other prin- 
cipals are fairly evenly matched and the 
orchestra, chorus and conductor in both 
performances are so excellent that a 
choice is difficult. 

But Miss Rysanek is Senta, in this 
recording, whereas Miss Schech is only 
Miss Schech in the Angel version. Not 
only does Rysanek sing the music far 
better, but she brings out countless nu- 
ances of character and dramatic em- 
phasis that escaped her rather placid 
and superficial colleague. This is a 
Senta who is wholly believable from 
that heart-piercing phrase Der arme 
Mann! when we first encounter her to 
that ecstatic and terrifying outburst at 
the end: Hier steh’ ich, treu dir bis zum 
Tod! 

Miss Rysanek’s voice accomplishes 
miraculous things in those soaring 
phrases which remind us that Wagner, 
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Louis Melancon 


Leonie Rysanek and George London in The Flying Dutchman 


like Verdi, grew up in an era in which 
terrifyingly difficult writing seems to 
have been idiomatic. But even more 
impressive is her dramatic power. She 
makes this strange girl, with her tragic 
obsession, seem completely real to us. 
True, the character is a symbol, but 
to be effective on the stage it must 
live for us. 

Between Dietrich Fischer - Dieskau 
and George London the choice is be- 
tween two differing conceptions and 
personalities. Each is a consummate 
artist. Each is a superb Dutchman. 
London paints the character in broader 
strokes. His dramatic approach and his 
vocal detail are bigger, bolder, more 
operatic, if you will. But, if Fischer- 
Dieskau is less crushing, less imposing, 
he is subtler and he brings out a beauty 
of verbal and musical detail that is ob- 
scured in London’s more theatrical 
treatment. My advice is to get both! 

Both Gottlob Frick and Giorgio 
Tozzi have magnificent voices and high 
artistic intelligence. If I prefer Mr. 
Frick’s Daland, it is simply because he 
is a more seasoned actor and gives us 
a more detailed portrait. But Mr. Tozzi 
is also convincing, and he sings like a 
Stradivarius—cello, of course! 

Angel’s Rudolf Schock and RCA 
Victor’s Karl Liebl are evenly matched. 
Both succeed in making Erik human 
and infuse sufficient urgency into his 
conventional music to blend it with 
the rest of the opera. 

Richard Lewis sings almost too beau- 
tifully in the role of the Steersman. 
It comes as a shock to hear such ex- 
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quisite phrasing and nuance in a minor 
role! (Not that I object—would it were 
ever so!) Incidentally, Mr. Lewis 
makes a little slip in the first line of 
his air in the opening scene: Mit Gewit- 
ter und Sturm und (instead of aus) 
fernem Meer. But this is no matter for 
outcry, any more than a comparable 
slip by Mr. Tozzi is, later: Hast du 
Schaden du genommen? (The first du 
being superfluous). 

Rosalind Elias, like Angel’s Sieglinde 
Wagner, is too intelligent to make Mary 
seem too young and smooth, vocally 
and dramatically. Not that she sounds 
ugly or decrepit (as some Marys have, 
in my experience), but she seems fussy 
and motherly, as she should. 

Antal Dorati brings the sting of the 
spray, the majesty of the sea, and the 
terror of the supernatural into this 
score, as Franz Konwitschny did for 
Angel. I prefer Mr. Konwitschny’s 
ruggeder, bleaker, more rhythmically in- 
tegrated conception, but many will elect 
the richer colors and more virtuosic ap- 
proach of Mr. Dorati. 

The Covent Garden Chorus and Or- 
chestra are at their best, and there is 
no trace of English reserve or respec- 
tability in their wild performances! 
This recording was made in the Town 
Hall of Walthamstow, and the tricky 
acoustical effects, such as the dropping 
of the Dutchman’s anchor and the call- 
ing between ship and ship, are admir- 
ably handled by the engineers. 

Both Angel and RCA Victor have 
wisely recorded the opera in the one- 
act form which Wagner originally in- 


tended and in which the opera was 
given at Bayreuth. The unrevised three- 
act version, with its heavier orchestra- 
tion, is historically important but ar- 
tistically vastly inferior.—Robert Sabin 


Honorable Effort 
Aria Senza Voce. London Philharmonic, Edward 


Downes conducting 7 


Accompaniments for 72 
Operatic Arias (Miller International, $6.00 a 


disc, monaural and stereo). 

In 1953, Classic Editions began a se- 
ries of recordings of string quartets, 
guintets, trios, etc., with one part 
omitted, so that a cellist, for example, 
could buy Schubert’s Trout Quintet 
played by only the piano and the three 
other strings, with which he could prac- 
tice to his heart’s content. 

The need to learn, the need to pre- 
pare oneself in every possible way per- 
sists, should persist, and, please God, 
always will. More than ever in these 
days of astronomical costs, we are faced 
with the challenge of the practical. How 
is the sincere and ambitious artist, on 
the threshold of a career, to provide 
the background and the security of ex 
perience without the actual experience 
itself? The logic of the vicarious or 
substitute experience, i.e., the “minus- 
one” idea, not only for chamber mu- 
sicians but for aspiring vocalists, would 
seem, therefore, to be sound 

I thought, on seeing the current an- 
nouncement of eight recordings of or- 
chestral accompaniments for many of 
the familiar operatic arias—72, for all 
voices!—that the means to satisfy the 
need had at last been met. Moreover, 
the impressive announcement that the 
orchestra employed was the London 
Philharmonic, led by Edward Downes 
(no kin of the well-known American 
musicologist), a young conductor de- 
scribed as widely experienced and 
knowledgeable, suggested that any ob- 
stacles to having a world-famous orches- 
tra ready at hand in the home had been 
surmounted. 

To say that I began to play these 
discs with anticipation is an understate- 
ment. Overcome by the sheer magni- 
tude of the effort, the investment of 
time, talent, work and money, I turned 
on the phonograph with some of the 
same excitement that keys an audience 
on a Callas night, the same tension we 
felt last winter before the curtain went 
up on the current Turandot, the kind 
of eagerness that pervaded audiences 
at My Fair Lady in its prime. 

But, instead of having the excitement 
rise from peak to peak because this 
was the music as it ideally should be, 
the excitement waned — ran rapidly 
down the drain, in fact—not only from 
record to record, but from aria to aria. 
The recorded sound is good, the instru- 
ments play as well as we are accus- 
tomed to hear them in routine perform- 
ances—even at $10 a seat—but the per- 
formances are distressingly metronomic 
and humdrum, with no depth, no dy- 
namics and, inexcusably, no style. Sev- 
eral singers I know listened to the rec- 
ords and all of them—baritone, con- 
tralto, tenor and soprano—asked the 
same question, “How can anybody sing 








—really sing—with a metronome?” 
One can forgive vagaries of tempo, 
even startling and arbitrary concepts, 
and, on occasion, an inflexible rigidity 
of direction. A musician cannot for- 
give—and I do not think any musical 
production should offer as definitive— 
a concept so totally neglectful of the 
rudiments of accepted style as this ex- 
pensive production does. If the records’ 
aim is to help the aspiring artist by giv- 
ing him experience in advance of the 
experience itself, they fail, because the 
notes themselves, however accurate they 
may be and however precisely played, 
do not make persuasive music. Granted 
that tradition sometimes departs from 
what appears to be written on the page. 
Nevertheless, these whims that some- 
how have fixed themselves in our minds 
are the life-stuff of what we know as 
music. They are absent here. 
Winifred Cecil 


Garden of Eden 


Hanvet: Trio Sonatas for Two Oboes and Fig- 
ured Bass, Nos. 3, B flat major; 2, D minor; 6, 
D major; and 4, F major. Melvin Kaplan and 
Ronald Roseman, oboes; Morris Newman, bas- 
soon; Albert Fuller, harpsichord. (Washington 
Records WR 420* $4.98) 


If there was music in the Garden of 
Eden before the Fall, I do not think 
that it was lush and romantic—I think 
it was like these marvelous trio sonatas, 
shining, clean, marvelously wrought 
and bursting with life-force. 

It seems impossible that they were 
written in 1696, when Handel was 
eleven, and I refuse to believe it. But, 
whatever the date of their origin, they 
remain a miracle of freshness and in- 
vention. I have only one complaint to 
make to the admirable performers: 
Why didn’t you record all six sonatas? 

Robert Sabin 


Humor and Humanity 


Strauss: Don Quixote. Pierre Fournier, cellist; 
Abraham Skernick, violist; Rafael Druian, violin- 
ist. The Cleveland Orchestra, George Szell. con- 
ductor. (Epic LC-3786* $4.98) (BC-1135** $5.98) 


Although the cloth with which Strauss 
wove his portrait of the Knight cf the 
Woeful Countenance may contain a bit 





Doré’s Don Quixote 





OF THINGS TO COME 


With the Metropolitan management 
and the stand-off musicians’ union, 
Local 802, sounding alarms in all direc- 
tions, any prediction concerning a 
1961-62 Metropolitan Opera season 
would require special powers of 
prophecy. 

From the standpoint of recordings, 
my cool opinion is that we all need a 
recess on what passes for the current 
“greats” in the realm of operatic per- 
formances. And if we really do see 
the brewery on 39th Street closed for 
all of 12 months (so far as the in- 
cumbent troupe is concerned), then a 
general assessment of resources at 
hand could favor present listeners as 
well as future opera devotees. 

Does anyone realize what has been 
going out over the air since the tire- 
some first preformance of Hansel and 
Gretel which Deems Taylor talked 
through on Christmas Day, 1931? In 
those first years, it might be one act of 
Norma with Ponselle, or a _ swift 
glimpse of a Traviata with Bori, an act 
of Lakmé with what now seems the 
fabulous cast of Pons, Martinelli, 
Rothier and Swarthout. By 1933 there 
was Tristan with Frida Leider and 
Lauritz Melchior; 1934 saw the broad- 
cast debut in New York of Lotte Leh- 
mann, the priceless Sieglinde; and one 
year and a day later, a new Northern 
star appeared in the same debut role: 
the peerless Kirsten Flagstad. 

One does not recount these historical 
facts of the early glories of Metropoli- 
tan matinees to taunt the listeners of 
today who possibly may not have any 
Saturday matinees—for listening, for 
ironing, or for soothing the family to 
sleep. What is crucial in remembering 
these outstanding events of the still- 
recent past is that they can be made 
available to the record collector who 
never heard Ponselle in performance, 
who read of Bori’s death and felt the 
keen loss of something inexperienced, 
who would like to have known Mel- 
chior in his prime. 

Admittedly, the commercial issuance 
of the Metropolitan broadcast matinees 
might easily entail a fleet of 50 lawyers 
to clear existing contractual rights. But 
to me, for a long time it has seemed 
a very logical move toward Lincoln 
Square that the Metropolitan make 
available on LP discs something of its 
past distinctive glory. 

It is impossible to seek more than 


we already have of a Lilli Lehmann 
or a Marcella Sembrich, and one can 


leave it to the enterprise of Angel Rec- 
ords to give us what was recorded by 
a Melba or a Battistini. 

But I would like to see the Metro- 
politan imprint, or label, on really 
great performances which occurred 
wihtin the famous walls of 39th Street. 
(Beyond the fine acoustics of the fam- 
ily circle and the recently lost privilege 
of walking into standing room five min- 
utes before a performance, there is 
little to cling to in the old house but 
these recorded memories. Let us all be 
honest!) 

It might be necessary to review NBC 
and ABC network rights, but there 
already exist on tape or on LP discs 
(noncommercially at the time of writ- 
ing) such performances as the follow- 
ing: a 1947 Romeo with Sayao and 
Bioerling; a 1937 Siegfried (Flagstad, 
Melchior, Schorr and Laufkoetter); 
the first season (1949) Salome of 
Ljuba Welitsch and Fritz Reiner; a 
Don Pasquale with Sayao and Bacca- 
loni; Grace Moore’s Fiora in The Love 
of Three Kings, with the composer 
conducting, along with the American 
soprano’s Beecham-led Louise and a 
Manon with Richard Crooks; a fas- 
cinating 1940 Walkiire with Lehmann, 
Melchior, and Marjorie Lawrence, and 
an ethereal Rethberg as Elsa in Lohen- 
grin, the same winter. 

These are only a handful of out- 
standing Metropolitan performances of 
the past which actually exist in some 
sort of recorded shape. One can also 
mention an incredible Flagstad-Mel- 
chior Tristan of 1936, a Boccanegra 
and an Otello of the same period, with 
Rethberg, Tibbett and Martinelli. And 
if you want to move to a later, still- 
golden day, try the Norma of Zinka 
Milanov and Jennie Tourel (1944). 

For a long time it has seemed illogi- 
cal that the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation has failed to capitalize on its 
inherited riches. Mr. Bing is far too 
sage a businessman to be remiss when 
the archives contain the likes of Reth- 
berg, Bijoerling, Flagstad, Melchior 
and Tibbett. It may well entail major 
effort to reproduce for public sale some 
of the important performances which 
happened long ago on 39th Street. But 
wouldn’t all of us gain, listen better, 
and bring a higher standard to what the 
management gives us? It is only 
through standards that new outstanding 
artists can make their personal mark. 
And if the organization cares to take 
the risk, there should be the further 
gain of material income to be used for 
future years at Lincoln Square. 

—John W. Clark 





more fustian than it should, this work 
is certainly a successful musical illus- 
tration of the Cervantes novel. It is the 
aural counterpart of Doré’s illustrations 

a bit overdrawn and busy, yet still 
capturing the fantasy, clumsiness, hu- 
mor and pathetic humanity of the Don. 

This recording is strong in most of 
the above qualities, which is not sur- 
prising, for Szell is one of our great 


Straussians His reading is full of humor 
and humanity, but it lacks the over-all 
comprehension that makes the Reiner 
recording on RCA one of the most 
treasured interpretations ever released. 
Nonetheless, the wittiness of Szell’s 
approach gives the present version a 
close edge on the Reiner. Technically, 
however, it tends toward too much 
bass, which must be compensated for; 
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this may not be the case in the stereo 
pressing, though. All in all, it is a 
good effort, and the purchaser must 
make his own choice according to his 
taste. But I prefer Reiner. 

Michael Sonino 


Further Angel Renewals 


Vervt: Questa o quella (from Rigoletto), Celeste 
Aida (from Aida). Donizetti: Una furtiva lagrima 
(from L’elisir d'amore). Borto: Dai campi, dai 
prat Giunto sul passo estremo (from Mefisto 
fele). MascaGnt: Apri la tua finestra (from Iris); 
Siciliana (from Cavalleria Rusticana). Puccint: 
E lucevan le stelle (from Tosca). Massenet: O 
dolce incanto (from Manon). Poncutect.t: Cielo 
e mar (from La Gioconda). LEONCAVALLO: Vesti 
la giubba (from Pagliacci): Mattinata. GiorDANO 
imor ti vieta (from Fedora). Cicea: No, pit 
nobile (from Adriana Lecouvreur). Bizet: Mi par 
d'udir ancor (from I pescatori di Perle). Tri- 
maRcHI: Un bacio ancora. Tosti: La mia can- 
one. Denza: Luna fedel; Non t'amo pit. Enrico 
Caruso, tenor, with piano accompaniments by 
Salvatore Cottone and others. (Angel COLH 119* 
$5.98) 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 9. Elisabeth Schwarz 
kopf. soprano; Elisabeth Héngen, contralto; Hans 
Hopf, tenor; Otto Edelmann, bass. Bayreuth Fes- 
tival Orchestra and Chorus conducted by Wilhelm 
Furtwingler. (Angel COLH 78.79* $11.98) 


Vernot: Requiem Mass. Maria Caniglia. soprano; 
Ebe Stignani. mezzo-soprano; Beniamino Gigli 
tenor: Ezio Pinza. bass. Orchestra and Chorus of 
the Rome Opera House conducted by Tullio Sera 
fin. (Angel COLH 108-109* $11.98) 

Contrary to the Verdi and Beetho- 
ven albums in Angel's latest additions 
to “Great Recordings of the Century” 
a vast part of the vocal sound is miss- 
ing from the Caruso recital. But few 
records could be more valuable to the 
person who prizes great vocal artistry. 
Since these Caruso reprints cover the 
years from 1902 to 1904, purchasers 
must be prepared for an approximation 
of what still remains the sternest stand- 
ard by which to judge any tenor of 
today or of the future. Even through 
unavoidable groove sounds, and sup- 
pressed by the techniques of the day 
this man was a giant. I find the two 
Boito arias untiringly enamoring and 
Loris’ Amor ti vieta from Fedora as 
wonderful as any of the later, pre- 
sumably stentorian Caruso issues. It is 
worth repeating that one has to listen 
through unusually blurred transcrip- 
tions of these performances of nearly 
60 years ago. This listener finds it no 
trial, in view of the gains 

As for the Requiem and Beethoven 
Ninth, which also appear on Angel's 
newest attention to the past, both fea- 
ture by far the best vocal work of all 
new and old recorded performances, 
and the Serafin Requiem is particularly 
rewarding, for this reason, given the 
nature of Verdi’s awesome composi- 
tion. If we could have had the terse- 
ness of a Toscanini with these singers, 
Verdi would have been fully served. 
Beethoven comes off better, if one al- 
lows the grandiose longueurs of Furt- 
wangler’s reading, and it happens to 
fall on the admiring ears of the present 
reviewer. 

All these Angel issues receive the 
dignity of intelligent brochures, trans- 
lations as needed, and the typically 
decent surfaces and renewal of the 
company’s regular careful production 
of these important reissues. 

-John W. Clark 
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The young Caruso 


Abundant Warmth 


The Voice of the Strings. MENDELSSOHN: Scher 
from the Octet for Strings in E flat major, Op 
20. ARENSKY: Variations on a Theme by Tchai 


kovsky, Op. 35a. VaucHaN Wu.tams: Fantasia 
on Greensleeves. Wartockx: Capriol Suite. Bar 
BER: Adagio for Strings. Varpi: Americana (The 
Unconstant Lover; On the Banks of the Old 
Pee Dee). The Strings of the Kapp Sinfonietta 
Emanuel Vardi conducting (Kapp KC-9059* 
$4.98) (KC-9059.S** $5.98) 

A real charmer, this one! Vardi pre- 
sents a well-balanced program with 
taste and graciousness. He brings 
nothing new or startling to his perform 
ances of the Mendelssohn or Arensky 
but he infuses Greensleeves with an 
abundance of warmth. This is a really 
loving conception 

The reverse side opens with the first 
stereo recording we have had of War- 
lock’s Capriol Suite, which, with the 
Vaughan Williams, is enough to make 
this release highly delightful. 

Americana, arranged by Mr. Vardi 
from two American folksongs, is a 
pleasant piece that says nothing in a 
pretty way. 

String orchestras always benefit by 
the judicious application of stereo re- 
cording, and this disc is a very good 
example. Michael Sonino 


Young Master 


BRAHMS: Piano me in G minor, Op. 25 
Festival Quartet (Szymon Goldberg, violin; Wil 
liam Primrose, viola; Nikolai Graudan, cello; 
Victor Babin, piano). (RCA Victor LM-2473* 
$4.98) 

Brahms’s G minor Piano Quartet is 
a surprisingly mature work by a sur- 
prisingly young master. At 28, his 
style was unmistakably his own, and 
his technique was well on its way to 
being the magnificent medium of ex- 
pression it became later. Brahms was 
also starting to write chamber music of 


near-symphonic proportions and weight, 
of which the Quartet, Op. 25, is an ex 
cellent example. 

This smoothly integrated perform- 
ance shows clear understanding of the 
music’s character. The Festival Quartet 
consists of musicians who are deservedly 
well-known in their own fields, but who 
are able, when playing chamber music, 
to resist the ensemble-destroying lure 
of solo exhibitionism. The piano, which 
tends to dominate in combinations of 
this sort, is kept in perfect balance with 
the string instruments (there may have 
been some help from the engineer) 
The result is a homogeneous sound con- 
sistent with the players’ unified con 
ception of the music.—Michael Brozen 





television 





Pianists Discuss 

Concert Careers 

Aug. 7—WNEW/TV P.M.-East, The Concert 
Stage. Olegna Fuschi and John Browning, | 
sts. Mike Wallace, interviewer 

Thanks to two of our finest and most 
photo- and phonogenic young pianists 
Olegna Fuschi and John Browning 
Mike Wallace and his assistant, Joyce 
Davison, came up with one of the most 
rewarding P.M.-East shows to date 

Along with some fine piano playing, 
viewer-listeners were treated to an in 
telligent round-table discussion on the 
rewards and tribulations of a concert 
career today, the value of competitions, 
and the pros and cons of government 
aid to the arts. All participants agreed 
that some sort of government aid was 
desirable and inevitable. 

Mr. Browning expressed the belief 
that the value of competitions depended 
largely on the jury and how they were 
run. Miss Fuschi, in her own charming 
frank and disarming manner, stated 
that having $10,000 behind one was a 
help in launching a career. Both agreed. 
however, that despite the long years of 
study and the grueling hours of prac- 
tice, a musician’s life was preferable to 
all others. At this point, Mike Wallace 
ruefully confessed that he had once 
studied the violin with hopes of being a 
professional. 

The musical portions of the program, 
which were enhanced by excellent pho- 
tography, consisted of some stunningly 
virtuosic performances by Miss Fuschi 
of Chopin’s Etude in B minor, Op. 25, 
No. 10; Liszt’s Sixth Rhapsody; and a 
tonally lovely exposition of Rachmanin- 
off’s Prelude in E flat; and Mr. Brown- 
ing’s masterly playing of Chopin's 
Scherzo in C sharp minor and De- 
bussy’s Fireworks. 

It may not be wise to look a gift 
horse in the mouth, but truth to tell, 
Madison Avenue’s contributions to the 
hour seemed, by comparison, to be 
more than usually moronic, visually 
and aurally. Still, if that’s the price we 
have to pay, all I can say is let’s have 
more such programs as this one. 

Rafael Kammerer 








A City Grows Up... 
(Continued from page 15) 


children of poor people, at whatever 
price they could afford. It was sup- 
ported by private donations, and later 
received money from the Community 
Fund. The Settlement’s beginnings 
were unpretentious, but demand for its 
services remained brisk. After a time, 
a number of very distinguished musi- 
cians were added to its faculty. They 
included the late Severin Eisenberger, 
a piano virtuoso of European fame; 
Felix Eyle, later to become concert 
master of the Metropolitan Opera; 
Leonard Rose, one of America’s most 
eminent cellists; Leonard Shure, pianist 
of national repute; and Josef Gingold, 
Cleveland Orchestra concertmaster 

But an even more potent movement 
toward higher musical education was 
made in 1920. We have already stated 
that Mrs. Hughes was Cleveland's 
largest and most successful music man- 
ager. She did not, however, have the 
field entirely to herself. Mrs. Franklyn 
B. Sanders was, likewise, a woman of 
good musical background, of an old 
Cleveland family, and with many con- 
nections among the city’s persons of 
wealth, cultivation and public spirit 
She had had considerable experience 
in managing concerts in Cleveland, 
especially those involving lieder singers 
and chamber music groups. She called 
a meeting of some of her friends, early 
in 1920, for the purpose of discussing 
plans for the foundation of a school to 
be called the Cleveland Institute of 
Music. Presently, enough contributions 
of $1000 or more were collected to 
warrant proceeding with — practical 
measures. The aim of the school was 
to provide “the best musical education 
for every tvpe of student.” “Every 
type” meant, and still means: the spe- 
cially gifted persons who wish to make 
music a career, as well as beginners, 
children of aspiring parents, and adult 
amateurs 

The quoted words have been the 
Institute's motto ever since its founda- 
tion. To insure the Institute’s repute 
for the promotion of musical excel 
lence, a distinguished faculty needed 
to be assembled, to be headed by an 
outstanding musician to focus and 
guide its efforts. The man was found 
in Ernest Bloch, the renowned com- 
poser, who had already written his 
Schelomo Rhapsody and his /srael Sym- 
phony. He became the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music’s first artistic director, 
with Mrs. Sanders remaining as ad- 
ministrative head of the institution 

Bloch began by engaging a number 
of superior musicians to head some of 
his departments, notably violinist 
Andre de Ribaupierre, who was, much 
later, to become the head of the East- 
man violin department; and _ Beryl 
Rubinstein, distinguished pianist and 
composer, who speedily made an in- 
delible impression on Cleveland's musi- 
cal life. 

Bloch was an inspiring personality 
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for persons of creative bent, and aspir- 
ing young composers were drawn io 
him from various places. Quincy Por- 
ter and Roger Sessions came to him 
and lived in Cleveland for years, Porter 
becoming an important member of the 
Institute faculty. Herbert Elwell had 
also worked with Bloch, but came to 
the Institute after his time. Bloch was 
very active as a composer during this 


time, and some of his best-known 
works originated in his Cleveland 
period. The Quintet for strings and 


piano bears a Cleveland date line; the 
famous Baal Shem violin pieces were 
written there; and so was most of the 
much-played first Concerto Grosso. 

Still, with all the admiration that 
Bloch evoked, he made enemies. His 
talk and his behavior were often in- 
considerate, and some _ unbridgeable 
antagonisms were created between him 
and the Institute’s board of trustees. 
He left in 1925, and Mrs. Sanders re- 
mained sole director for some years. 
She resigned in 1932, whereupon Bery! 
Rubinstein became director, guiding 
the school until his tragic premature 
death in 1952. His administration was 
greatly successful: he was able to com- 
bine within himself outstanding musi- 
cal achievement with an ability to deal 
effectively with people. Probably no 
single musician has had more lasting 
influence on the city’s musical aware- 
ness. 

Even before Rubinstein’s director- 
ship, the Cleveland Institute of Music 
had become a charter member of the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music, thus assuring the national rec- 
ognition of its degrees of Bachelor of 
Music and Master of Music. Rubin- 
stein insisted that standards be main- 
tained in every detail. He engaged a 
number of distinguished teachers, such 
as violinists Joseph Fuchs and Joseph 
Knitzer, as well as opera producer 
Boris Goldovsky; and he saw to it that 
the Institute’s faculty recitals became 
among the city’s most important musi- 
cal events. Under his leadership, the 
Institute grew both in the quality and 
in the number of its enrolled students. 
By the time of his death. it had almost 
reached its present enrollment of 1500. 

Institute graduates have made good 
careers: several have become members 
of the Metropolitan Opera; many 
others have become leading members 
of major symphony orchestras; many 
occupy leading positions in important 
schools and colleges; and one has been 
a Leventritt award winner. 

Cleveland can boast a number of 
other interesting and successful musi- 
cal enterprises. This is not the place 
to tell the story of the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art. Suffice it to say that that 
remarkable institution owes its exist- 
ence to the generosity of a number of 
art-loving citizens, and that after its 
beautiful building was completed in 
1916, it was made to house a number 
of outstanding donated private collec- 
tions. An expanded building program 
was completed a few years ago, and 
with the full utilization of a recent 
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enormous bequest from Leonard 
Hanna, Jr., the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, in its collections and services, we 
are told, will be second only to the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York. 
In 1921, the Museum was provided 
with an organ—the first, we under- 
stand, ever to have been installed in 
such an institution. Since then, music 
has been a permanent feature of the 
Museum's life. A small hall had been 
built into the original structure, pri- 
marily for lectures. It has been used 
regularly, almost weekly, for concerts. 
The complete cycle of Beethoven's 
piano sonatas, of his violin sonatas, of 
Brahms’s chamber music, as well as 
both books of the Well-Tempered 
Clavier have all been performed there 
with great success by resident Cleve- 
land artists. Many of the world’s finest 
chamber music groups and recitalists 
have given performances there, and 
great composers such as Maurice Ravel 
and Paul Hindemith have played their 
own works from that platform. Under 
the lively leadership of the present 
curator of music, Walter Blodgett, an 
annual festival of contemporary music 
has now been established, covering a 
period of several weeks each May, 
toward which every Cleveland music 
school and other musical organization 
makes its contribution. Works of all 
the most important contemporary com- 
posers are given, with special emphasis 
on the work of Cleveland composers. 

The Cleveland Public Library is one 
of the leading institutions of its kind. 
Its various services and systems have 
long attracted the attention of librar- 
ians from all parts of the country, and 
foreign visitors often come to examine 
its functioning. It has become an im- 
portant focus of music in Cleveland 
The Library’s music collection forms 
part of its Fine Arts Department, which 
is now headed by Dr. Conrad Rawski. 
He and the other members of the staff 
are subject specialists with high degrees 
in music and musicology. The collec- 
tion consists of about 15,000 books, 
28,000 scores, 18,000 pieces of sheet 
music and 12,000 phonograph records. 
Most of the scores circulate, including 
the very comprehensive array of piano- 
vocal scores of operas. Furthermore. 
complete orchestral material, i.e. parts, 
of many works is available for orches- 
tras and larger ensembles. The refer- 
ence collection contains a large number 
of major studies and monographs on 
all phases of music, in all modern 
languages, plus hard-to-get periodicals 
and year books of the past. Scholars 
have especially appreciated such 
sources as the Library’s complete 50- 
year file of the famous Leipziger A/l- 
gemeine Musikalische Zeitung. More- 
over, the great critical editions, such as 
the Bach Gesellschaft and the Denk- 
maler Deutscher Tonkunst, are well 
represented. Besides countless indi- 
viduals, the major musical institutions 
of the city are in constant debt to the 
Library. The Cleveland Orchestra, the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, the Cleve- 
land Music School Settlement, all are 


consistent borrowers. Moreover, the 
staff gives out prodigious amounts of 
casually requested information—all the 
way from the marital status of a cur- 
rent TV singer to assistance in the 
transcription of medieval music nota- 
tion. Furthermore, the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library has since 1942 offered a 
series of free concerts in its own hall- 

now on a_twice-a-month basis—by 
resident and visiting artists. 

The Institute of Music and the Music 
School Settlement by no means ex- 
haust the list of Cleveland schools of 
music. Western Reserve University, 
for example, has long had a music de- 
partment, which was headed for a long 
time by the eminent late Arthur Shep- 
herd, mentioned above. It has placed 
less emphasis on the teaching of so- 
called “applied music” than on the 
training of music educators. 


The village of Berea, Ohio, is about 
12 miles from downtown Cleveland. 
It maintains a strict corporate inde- 
pendence from the big city, but remains 
culturally within its orbit. Located 
there is Baldwin-Wallace College, a 
well-established institution which began 
with a sectarian orientation. Not late 
in its career it created an excellent 
school of music, teaching all branches, 
which is accredited to give degrees. Its 
most significant director over a long 
period was the late Albert Riemen- 
schneider, organist and musical scholar. 
He was an intense devotee and student 
of the music of Bach, and he made 
the Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory of 
Music an important center of Bach 
study and performance. He collected 
a remarkable library, one of the finest 
in the country, of Bach prints, in- 
cluding a substantial number of the 
few that were issued in Bach’s own 
lifetime. Moreover, Riemenschneider 
established an annual Bach Festival at 
his school, which has flourished for 
more than 30 years. As he planned it, 
the four greatest choral works: the B 
minor Mass, the St. Matthew Passion, 
the St. John Passion and the Christmas 
Oratorio are sung in rotation in suc- 
cessive years. Other works are given 
in informal sequence. In the course 
of years, more than 80 of Bach's 2!0 
cantatas and almost all of his instru- 
mental compositions have been per- 
formed. Baldwin-Wallace students and 
Berea townspeople form the chorus, 
and, for the most part, resident musi- 
cians in Berea and Cleveland are the 
soloists. Good soloists are often en- 
gaged from other cities. 

Cleveland supports other orchestras 
apart from the superb Cleveland Or- 
chestra. In 1937, a group of music 
students, feeling the need of experience 
in orchestra playing, organized a sym- 
phonic group and requested Dr. PF. 
Karl Grossman, a most solid musician 
and professor of music at Western 
Reserve University, to lead them. The 
group became known as the Cleveland 
Philharmonic. Under Grossman's able 
guidance, it developed in quality of 
performance and increased its person- 
nel. which now numbers 70. Teachers 











and gifted amateurs have been added 
to the students. As a training ground 
for orchestra players it has been suc- 
cessful, and numbers of its “graduates” 
have become members of the Cleveland 
Orchestra The Philharmonic now 
gives three concerts a season. Most of 
the best resident players of Cleveland 
have been soloists with it. On these 
occasions the Philharmonic has pre- 
sented interesting works not otherwise 
heard in Cleveland 

Hyman Schandler, veteran principal 
of the Cleveland Orchestra’s second 
violin section, has put half a lifetime 
of devotion into the Cleveland 
Women’s Orchestra which he organized 
and conducts. It gives one formal con- 
cert annually at Severance Hall, and 
plays with choral groups in oratorios, 
in hospitals and at other places and 
occasions throughout the year. It, too, 
has given interesting works not other- 
wise played in Cleveland 

Furthermore, some of the Cleveland 
suburbs, such as Parma and Cleveland 
Heights, also support community or- 
chestras. 

Cleveland resident musicians have 
produced and do produce regularly a 
prodigious amount of music. Yet 
Cleveland music lovers are also always 
glad to hear what outsiders have to say. 
Concerts by visiting artists have always 
flourished in the city. After Mrs 
Hughes gave up her general concert 
Management activities, her mantle in 
this field fell upon Mrs. Emil Brudno 
This lady, during the 1930s and 40s, 
brought to Cleveland a large number 
of the most famous recitalists. Elman, 
Heifetz, Menuhin and _ Francescatti, 
Artur Rubinstein, Serkin and Horowitz 
all appeared under her auspices. After 
she could work no more, G. Bernardi 
Cleveland’s leading manager 
attractions. Mr. Bernardi 
put less emphasis on solo performers, 
and put most of his efforts into offering 
famous group attractions: orchestras, 
ballet groups and choral groups. The 
Israel Symphony, the Warsaw Philhar- 
monic, the Berlin Philharmonic and the 
Vienna Philharmonic all played in 
Cleveland under his management; so 
did the Sadler’s Wells Ballet group and 
countless other dance groups 

The Metropolitan Opera has come 
to Cleveland many years for 
in annual spring season of eight per 
formances. The event enjoys the bene- 
fit of great newspaper and radio pub 
licity, and has been highly 
financially. The performances 
place in Cleveland's 
premises, the Public 
so enormous 
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of outside 
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successful 
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largest indoor 
Hall. Its size is 
capacity is more than 
9,000—that the performances need the 
aid of a public address system. The 
Hall is usually well filled for the operas, 
and more than 60% of the audience 
comes from smaller regional cities out- 
side Cleveland. 

At the other end of the spectrum, 
we have the Cleveland Chamber Music 
Society Numbers of music-loving 
MDs are on its board, and it enjoys the 


right to spend the income from a siz- 
able bequest left it by the late Grover 
Higgins. Its chief function has been 
to arrange Cleveland pertormances for 
practically all the first-rate chamber 
music groups of the world: the Buda- 
pest Quartet, the Hungarian Quartet, 
the Virtuosi di Roma, etc. The city 
has several good small halls for the 
purpose. But the Chamber Music So- 
ciety further supports chamber music 
by arranging for resident ensembles to 
play in public schools. 

There is another chamber music so- 
ciety in the city, the Cleveland Friends 
of Music. It puts on concerts at un- 
specified intervals, utilizing only res:- 
dent musicians. Its moving force is 
Dr. Jerome Gross, distinguished sur- 
geon as well as violinist, and one of the 
world’s most radiant examples of the 
curious but well established connection 
between medicine and music. 

Let us pick up the history of the 
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Cleveland Orchestra where we last left 
it, at the dedication of Severance Hall 
in 1931. In 1933, Mrs. Hughes re- 
signed her major executive duties while 
still remaining on the Orchestra staff. 
Nikolai Sokoloff likewise resigned the 
same year. The Musical Arts Associa- 
tion then proceeded to engage Artur 
Rodzinski to lead the musicians. He 
was a conductor of great ability, cap- 
able of high emotional intensity, if, 
however, of a moody, variable disposi- 
tion. For quite some years he guided 
the Orchestra to new high levels of 
artistic excellence, often ranking with 
the very best. 

He started a new enterprise, varying 
the symphony season by interpolating 
a number of performances of operas. 
The Cleveland Orchestra of course 
formed the instrumental background, 
and the bulk of the casts was made up 
of Cleveland singers. However, two or 
three principal singers were engaged 
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each time from the Metronvolitan or 
elsewhere. The Severance Hall stage 


had been partly designed with opera 
in mind, although it proved to be only 
conditionally suited to it. Nevertheless, 
some memorable performances were 
given under the Rodzinski regime, not- 
ably Elektra, Rosenkavalier and Par- 
sifal. For his chief assistant he had 
Boris Goldovsky, a uniquely versatile 
musician, who has since achieved re- 
nown as an opera director on his own. 
Goldovsky lived in Cleveland for six 
years, also teaching at the Institute and 
the Settlement. 

The orchestra's opera project was 
given up at length, having proved too 
expensive, but not before Rodzinski, 
with endless trouble, had engaged a 
special Russian opera group to present 
Shostakovich’s sensational Lady Mac- 
beth of Mzensk in its extraordinary 
American premiere at Severance Hall. 
After 1940, a certain dissatisfaction, 
perhaps a kind of fatigue, began to de- 
velop, as it so often does, between the 
conductor, the musicians and the board 
of trustees. Again it was felt that a 
change might be beneficial. 

Rodzinski left in 1943, to become 
the conductor of the N. Y. Philhar- 
monic, and his place was taken by 
Erich Leinsdorf, hitherto of the Metro- 
politan. Leinsdorf began promisingly, 
but soon the war situation got the better 


of him. The armed forces began to 
deplete the orchestra personnel, and 
presently Leinsdorf himself was draft- 
ed. A number of guest conductors 
filled the gap. In 1945 it was an- 
nounced that George Szell was to be 
the orchestra’s new permanent con- 
ductor. 

Szell is a musician of tremendous, 
detailed knowledge, as well as being 
a strongly authoritarian leader of the 
musicians in his charge: a man who 
knows exactly what he wants, and in- 
sists on getting it. Under his regime. 
an enlarged Cleveland Orchestra has 
reached the highest pinnacles of artis- 
tic achievement. Performances of out- 
standing interpretative cogency are the 
rule, impressive even to those who oc- 
casionally disagree with them. After a 
New York concert of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, Paul Henry Lang wrote in 
the Herald Tribune: “1 have heard no 
better anywhere.” Similar statements 
have now become frequent in many 
quarters. On its European tour in 
1957, the orchestra was even able on 
many occasions to penetrate the bar- 
rier of ignorance, arrogance and malice 
with which Europeans habitually pro- 
tect themselves against recognition of 
American achievements in the arts 
The Cleveland Orchestra now has no 
superiors in the world; a very few other 
orchestras may be regarded as its peers 
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We must mention a special feature 
of the Szell regime, the engaging of 
Robert Shaw as associate conductor. 
Shaw, greatly noted for his choral 
group, has organized a chorus in Cleve- 
land, associated with the orchestra. 
Chorus and orchestra together regul- 
larly give performances, often greatly 
stirring, of works such as Beethoven's 
Missa Solemnis and Verdi's Requiem. 


For the last 10 years, the Cleveland 
Music School Settlement has had the 
benefit of the leadership of a “live 
wire”, Howard Whittaker. Primarily 
a composer, he has notably enhanced 
the Settlement’s quality since the days 
when it was a simple charitable organi- 
zation. Under his aegis, the school’s 
faculty and students put on Cleveland’s 
first performances of Stravinsky's 
L’Histoire du Soldat and_ Britten's 
Rape of Lucretia. The Settlement has 
never given degrees and has never 
aimed at producing professional musi- 
cians, yet some of its students have 
gone quite far. Violinist Jaime Laredo, 
brought to Cleveland from Bolivia at 
the age of 12, studied at the Settlement 
with Josef Gingold when the latter was 
concertmaster of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. In 1959, he won the much 
competed-for Queen Elisabeth prize in 
Belgium, and is now embarked on a 
concert career. Another youthful Gin- 
gold Settlement pupil, Carol Sindell, 
is giving promise of similar distinction 
We cannot leave the subject of the Set 
tlement without mentioning its present 
chief teacher of piano: Theodore Lett 
vin, an artist of high attainments. 

The Cleveland Institute of Music 
has thrived during the last decades 
During the Rubinstein administration, 
it established three branches in out- 
lying parts of the Cleveland area, great- 
ly increasing the number of its enrolled 
students. Toward the end of the 1940s, 
the Institute’s teacher of composition. 
Marcel Dick, set up a program of con 
certs of music by contemporary com- 
posers. It was enthusiastically received 
by connoisseurs: Bartok’s Sonata for 
Two Pianos and Percussion, Schoen- 
berg’s Pierrot Lunaire and Ode to 
Napoleon, Stravinsky's Les Noces—all 


received their first Cleveland hearing 
through the Institute. On the other 
side of the picture, Clement Miller. 


Dean of the Faculty and at present act- 
ing director. some years ago initiated 
an annual Collegium Musicum at the 
Institute, presenting interesting works 
from the 14th to the 18th centuries 
The latest offering this spring was the 
great Mass by Guillaume de Machaut, 
composed abou. 1364. 


After Rubinstein’s death, Ward Da- 
venny, both an Institute and a Yale 
alumnus, as well as director of the 
Hartford School of Music. was chosen 
to head the school. A highly accom- 


plished pianist, Davenny joined the 
Albeneri Trio, of which _ violinist 
Giorgio Ciompi and cellist Benar 


Heifetz already formed the other two 
parts. The trio in this form toured the 
United States and Europe for several 


seasons. Ciompi remains head of the 
Institute violin department 


Davenny resigned his directorship in 


1960, and now the trustees have en- 
gaged Victor Babin, of the famed 
Vronsky and Babin duo piano com- 


bination, to guide the Institute’s desti- 
nies. Babin’s administration will com- 
mence this month. Meanwhile, the 
Cleveland Institute of Music is under 
going a joyful crisis. Up until now it 
has been located in converted residen 
tial mansions, and has long dreamed 
of functioning in a structure especially 
designed and built for its own peculiar 
needs. Bequests, gifts and fortunate 
circumstances have accumulated, and 
the dream is now being fulfilled. A 
splendid new building has just been 
completed for it not far from Sever- 
ance Hall: it is to be formally dedi- 
cated this September 29. It contains 
a fine new hall, specially designed with 
a system of variable acoustics 

The crowning wreath of Cleveland's 
long-time artistic, intellectual and spir 
itual aspirations is now in the act of 
being woven. The trend of certain in- 
stitutions to settle themselves near each 
other has now resulted in the organiza- 
tion of the University Circle Develop- 
ment Foundation. This is a cooperative 
effort on the part of 30 institutions to 
enhance the area in which thev are 
located. The Foundation has the re 
sponsibility to acquire needed land, to 
review the architecture of new build- 
ings, and to represent member institu- 
tions in dealing with government agen- 
cies and in solving problems of housing 
and parking. The complete University 
Circle plan will cost $175,000,000. It 
comprises an S00 
Cleveland's 
Western 


area of acres on 
includes 
Case In- 
Museum of 
Institute of 
Music, the Music 
Western Reserve 


east side and 
Reserve University, 
stitute of Technology, the 
Art, Severance Hall. the 
Art, the Institute of 
School Settlement 
Historical Association and the Museum 
of Natural History, besides a number 
of churches, hospitals and social serv- 
ice organizations University Circle 


will be—already is—one of the most 
remarkable cultural centers in the 
world 


The foregoing account of Cleveland's 
musical development is incomplete, and 
has probably done less than justice to 
certain institutions and personalities 
Yet the present writer, long a resident 
of the city, surveying his own story. 
cannot help being somewhat awe 
struck by what Cleveland has achieved 
The old resolve: Esse quam 
to be, rather than to 
well be the city’s motte. Indeed, Cleve- 
land has not succeeded in seeming 
much to the outside world. Its “image”, 
in the modern jargon, is practically 
nonexistent. Few people think ill of 
Cleveland, simply because few people 
ever think of it at all. It is a difficult 
place to keep in mind, and it is a city 
notable for being left out of lists in 
which it ought to be included, or con- 
fused with other cities half its size and 
importance. Cleveland have 


videri 
seem” —might 


does not 


an exotic name, such as Kalamazoo or 
Los Angeles. It is not habitually asso- 
ciated with preéminence in the pro- 
duction of some familiar article of 
consumers’ goods such as beer, auto- 
mobiles, motion pictures, breakfast 
foods, or cloaks and suits. Its various 
types of citizens appear to deal with 
each other with a prosaic sort of iol- 
erance: Cleveland’s labor problems 
have not erupted into front page vio- 
lence; it cannot boast of any glamor- 
ous gangster wars, nor of any intoxicat- 
ing race riots; and arriving strangers 
receive an impression of dowdiness 
from the aspect of its downtown streets 
and buildings. 

But somewhere in the heart of Cleve- 
land is something that has created Uni- 


versity Circle. That is the earnestness, 
the aspiration—and the shrewdness— 
of the Connecticut Yankees who were 
its founders, and their evocation of 
similar qualities in the Germans, the 
Czechs, the Hungarians, the Italians, 
and other Central and Eastern Euro- 
peans whose descendants now form the 
majority of Cleveland’s population. 


Cultural Enigma... 


(Continued from page 19) 

been making great strides in bringing 

national and international figures to its 

campus auditorium. H. S. Hughes, 

S. J., has organized a series of programs 

for both students and the public that 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Craftsmen have labored through the years to capture the elusive “living” 
“Cremona” 
their 
accomplished is unknown, and until now, no maker has been able to duplicate 
with certainty of predetermination. 

industrialist and 
has opened a new era of violin making, 
craft but imbued with the progress of our age. 


school, Stradivarius, Guarnerius and 
quest. The knowledge of how it was 


The new Fawick process eliminates cracking completely as well as the former 
playing out” over a period of time. Made from the choicest maple 


and spruce. Fawick instruments are varnished with a new transparent varnish, 
far excelling any varnish previously known, which was developed to preserve the 
natural beauty of the wood 

The magnitude of this contribution to the music world will not be fully 


appreciated until everyone has felt the violin come alive undet 
his ear thrills to the sparkling brilliance of this designed tone identified with 
The Cleveland and Louisville Symphony Orchestras have 
performances 


world” center of 
Fawick instruments, will 
tone and craftmanship with twentieth century progress creating a new standard. 


strings, inc. 
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connoisseur of fine violins and 
resplendent in the tradition of the 


his fingers while 


featuring for the first time string 
making, Cleveland, 


world” center for 
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Top left Perr Como who Siepped 
from the barber shop through Cleve- 
land's ballrooms and supper clubs right 


on up to New York and the bie time 


Top right Cleveland's own Kave Bal- 

lard who left the shores of Lake 

Erie to conquer lar ver Ww orlds (She is 

also a consummate performer on the 
world’s tiniest violin’’) 


Bottom left: Phil Spitalny, the maiden’s 
maestro, giving his All-Girl Orchestra 
an upbeat (or it could be a downbeat) 
in a movie of the Thirties, Phil 
Spitalny’s Musical Ladies. (Photo cour- 
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tesy New York Public Librar I heatre 
Collection) 


Bottom center Zelma George as 
Viadame Flora, in the Karamu produc 
tion of The Medium 


Bottom right After singing on 
Cleveland street corners Bob Hope 
makes Broadway. He is shown her 
pointing his finger during Say When! 
(1934) (Photo courtesy New York 
Public Library Theatre Collection) 


Opposite page: Pianist Art Tatum play 
ing behind a smoke screen 





The Lighter Side... 


(Continued from page 2/) 


and buttering the boys who spin the 
records 

No longer. We are in the midst of 
another transition, and if the more 
serious artists still find Cleveland a sort 
of musical Athens, the boys and girls 
in the popular fields are not so happy 
But there are the exceptions 

The block-long Vincent Avenue, or 
‘Short Vincent,” as it is affectionately 
called, lined with bars, honky-tonks, 
clubs and fine restaurants, is the last 
active frontier. To it come the best 
trios, quartets, combos and jazz musi- 
cians in the country. And there they 
have three showcases: the Theatrical 
Grill, now being rebuilt after a disas- 














— th ah 


a 








trous fire: Kornman’s: and the Hickory 
Grill (really not on Vincent, but di- 
rectly across it from East 9th) 

And every bit as fine as these visiting 
firemen is one Ellie Frankel, an ex- 
tremely gifted progressive pianist who 
has her own trio and a huge following 

Not yet 30, pretty, and no bigger 
than a minute, she has nonetheless been 
on the street for years as house pianist 
for the Theatrical. When it burned 
down she moved on to the Hickory, but 


will be moving back to her old stand 
any minute 
Her taste is flawless, her repertoire 


immense, and tiny though she may be, 
she has the strength and force of a 
giant. A male giant, | might add. Until 
now she has resolutely refused to leave 
Cleveland or to record. She cannot 
hide forever, though, and one of these 
days she will surely be joining the vast 
army that found its beginnings along 
the shores of Lake Erie, and moved 
on to conquer larger worlds 

As did another little girl, name of 
Kaye Ballard 


Cultural Enigma... 


(Continued from page 47) 
rounds out the area’s artistic advantages 
In three years the series has expanded 
from four a season to a banner number 
next year (in honor of John Carroll's 
75th anniversary) of one-night produc- 
tions. The varied program has included 
John Gielgud, Shai K. Ophir, Ogden 
Nash, the Canadian Players. Boris 
Goldovsky’s opera company, several 
dance troupes, Marcel Marceau, and 
assorted folk singers, monologists and 
jazz celebrities 

Most of the “acts” 
that the commercial 


are of the type 
promoters no 





longer find profitable, since in today’s 
market one-night stands are about all 
the public cares to support. A little 
mental arithmetic, however, shows stag- 


gering possibilities for “the road” if 
every college and university in the 
country would embrace this trend. 


Father Hughes finds no difficulty in 
filling his 1250-seat auditorium. While 
many of the patrons are young and en- 
thusiastic—the backbone of cultural 
tastes of the future—the east side resi- 
dents have shown no reluctance to 
attend. Further benefits to the students 
are guaranteed by the eagerness of the 
performers to visit classes and hold 
lecture-recitals on the day of their per- 
formance. 

Quite often when the musical life of 
a city is chronicled, music in churches 
is neglected. But it would be difficult 
to overlook the energetic musical 
season of the Church of the Covenant 
(United Presbyterian) in considering 
the city of Cleveland. The Covenant is 
located in the University Circle area 
and a neighbor of Severance Hall. the 
Art Museum and Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. A series of oratorio perform- 
ances is given each year, some accom- 
panied by members of the Cleveland 
Orchestra. 

During the past few years the church 
has given Bach's St. Matthew 
St. John Passion, Christmas 
and Ascension Oratorio; WHandel’s 
Messiah and Judas Maccahaeus; Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah and St. Paul; Sower- 
by’s Forsaken of Man; and Haydn's 
The Creation and Lord Nelson Mass. 
Besides these major works, a number 
of shorter ones, many by contemporary 
American composers have been given 
a first hearing in Cleveland 

In February of 1960, the 


Passion, 
Oratorio, 


church 


sponsored the first religious arts festival 
held in Cleveland 


Contemporary re- 








ligious art by Cleveland artists was on 
display for a week. The highpoint of 
the festival was a performance of Ben- 
jamin Britten's Nove'’s Fludde—a first 
performance in Cleveland. 

Western Reserve University has very 
active music and drama departments 
which frequently join forces to present 
challenging contemporary operas such 
as Klaus G. Roy’s Sterlingman and 
Virgil Thomson’s Four Saints in Three 
Acts. Case Institute of Technology, 
heretofore known as a strictly scientific 
school, has just recently opened its big 
new Humanities Building, underscor- 
ing the direction that even the highly 
specialized institutions are taking. 

The Cleveland Public Library, aware 
that the movement to the suburbs had 
the effect of leaving the downtown 
area bereft of musical entertainment, 
launched in 1938 a series of musical 
evenings under the guidance of Barbara 
Penyak. Starting out with one a month, 
the Library expanded to twice that 
number, and over the years there have 
been scarcely any local chamber group 


or soloist of professional calibre or 
aspirations who have not performed 
there. 


When the Library acquired a large 
building nextdoor several years ago, it 
made sure that the musical program 
had a permanent future by converting 
the spacious basement into an acousti- 
cally and visually excellent chamber 
music-size auditorium to replace the 
old one that had been carved out of 
a bunch of book stacks. 

Thus will the downtown area be 
ready for the nearby proposed FErie- 
view apartment and hoiel sites designed 
to attract the growing number of citi- 
zens who for one reason or another 
would rather live downtown, thereby 
partially reversing the trend to the 
suburbs 
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This trend to the suburbs, is, of 
course, the same one that has been 
going on throughout the United States. 
As you look at a map of Northern Ohio 
you will see that Cleveland is bounded 
on the north by Lake Erie and ringed 
with concentric circles of suburbs. As 
the population moved out from town, 
it took some of its home grown culture 
with it. These outlying areas are dotted 
with little theatres and symphony or- 
chestras. There are the Lakewood 
Little Theatre, the Shaker Players and 
the Chagrin Valley Theatre. There are 
the Suburban Symphony, the Parma 
Symphony and the Shaker Symphony 

These and others are manned by 
many excellently trained amateur mu- 
sicians and actors who spend the winter 
months’ off-hours rehearsing and per- 
forming to good sized audiences. West 
Shore Concerts brings both local and 
national talent to the west side. 


There are organizations, however, 
that prefer to remain area-wide. The 
Women’s Symphony, under Hyman 
Schandler’s direction, has been con- 
certizing for more than a quarter cen- 
tury. So too with F. Karl Grossman's 
Cleveland Philharmonic, affiliated with 
Western Reserve University. 

For singers there are several organi 
zations. There is the Cleveland Orches- 
tra Chorus under the direction of 
Robert Shaw. There is the Singers’ 
Club, a male group that has presented 
challenging concerts and has fostered 
young artists for 70 years, offering cash 
scholarships to worthy voice students 
(with the proviso, of course, that they 
sing with the club). 

The Orpheus Male Chorus, in opera- 
tion for some 40 years, once won first 
place for small choruses in the Welsh 
Eisteddfod. The Fortnightly Club, one 
of the largest of its kind in the country, 
has sponsored singers, instrumentalists, 
organists, choruses and orchestras. It 
has recently lent its support to the 
newly-formed Cleveland Composers 
Guild which is intensely promoting 
concerts by its members, believing that 
only in extensive hearings of a com- 
posers works can the composer or the 
listener become aware of the creative 
possibilities in their midst 

The most renowned resident reper- 
tory theatre in the country is the Cleve 
land Playhouse. As for humble begin- 
nings this organization can vie with 
the best. A 1914 puppet production of 
Maeterlink’s Death of Tintagiles was 
the first production by the group of 
prominent amateurs. Headed by 
Charles S. Brooks and Francis Drury, 
the assembled theatre lovers conceived 
the idea of establishing a permanent 
theatre but on a professional level. In 
1921 Frederick McConnell was direct 
ing a going concern in a church con 
verted (?) for the purpose, and a few 
years later a permanent building was 
dedicated, housing two theatres named 
after Brooks and Drury 

In the years under Mr. McConnell 
and later K. Elmo Lowe, the Playhouse 
has produced shows at the rate of 
about 20 a season and averaging one a 








season of 


new, untried works by 

local playwrights. This 
list includes works by Elmer Rice, 
Maxwell Anderson, Maurice Valency, 
Herbert Kanzell and Eleanor and Leo 
Beyer. 

Space and budget restrictions limit 
the Playhouse’s musical productions, 
but there again the policy is to do sig- 
nificant things or works bearing special 
dramatic overtones. For example, when 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors was 
presented several years ago, its com- 
panion piece was The Boys from Syra- 


national and 


cuse. Little Mary Sunshine could be 
seen off-Broadway last season but no 
where else—except at the Cleveland 
Playhouse 

Thus far, in spite of the efforts of 
the Playhouse’s new plays, the Art 
Museum’s May Show, the Composers 
Guild’s premieres, the occasional new 


work performed by the Cleveland Or- 
chestra or Karamu, the public has not 
shown many signs of whole-heartedly 
embracing the contemporary spirit in 
the Arts. Holes in the audience (known 
as the Swiss-cheese effect by those who 
promote new works) invariably show 
up when anything later than 1910 ap- 
pears on a _ program Conductors, 
string quartets and soloists all employ 
a sandwich gambit to contain’ the 
Swiss-cheese. Put a new composition 
between the Mozart and the Beethoven 
and you are reasonably assured of a 
captive audience. It helps if the archi- 
tects have had the foresight to place 
the drinking fountains in a 
accessible place Howard 
moving his modern art gallery from 
Cleveland to New York, muttered 
something about Cleveland's not being 
ready for such things 


fairly in- 
Wise. in 


Nevertheless, and no matter how 
slowly, progress is inevitably being 
made. The emancipated beards and 
black stockings are now accepted 


(though not without a passing glance) 
And though still puzzled, Clevelanders 
are no longer startled by pictures they 
say could be hung on their sides or by 


pieces in which they find little tradi- 
tional melody, harmony or rhythm 
Residences tend to be traditional in 
design, but here and there one sees 
imaginative, forward-looking _ struc- 
tures 

The University Circle Foundation is 


encouraging all of its participating 
agencies such as Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Institute of Technology, 
the museums of Art and Natural His- 
tory and the Music and Art Institutes 
to take the lead in the modern design 
trend 

And so, perhaps, Cleveland is get- 
ting ready to emerge from its enigma 
It is certainly prepared to dish out the 
culture. All that remains is for the two 
million to come and get it 


Case 





Philadelphia—Mr. H. Douglas Pax- 
son, attorney, music patron, and presi- 
dent of the Academy of Vocal Arts, 
has been elected president of the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Co 
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Nicolai Gedda in the title role of Berlioz 
Great Britain... 


(Continued from page 33) 

In the report, Americans will note 
with sympathetic concern these prob- 
lems, many of which we share with 
Great Britain The present sup- 
ply of music teachers from the train- 
ing colleges and music schools is about 
a fifth of the needs of education au- 
thorities Here (in Great Britain) 
provincial opera is virtually non- 
existent and is centered on London, and 
the theatres outside London that boast 
the name Opera House can rarely ac- 
commodate a small touring company, 
let alone a full-size opera company. . 
Closely bound up with the purely physi- 
cal side of where opera is to be per- 
formed, and the question of financial 
subsidies, is the vital subject of train- 
ing. Although our leading training es- 
tablishments boast opera classes, the 
only full-time postgraduate operatic 
training to be obtained in this country 
is at the National School of Opera, 
which receives no form of subsidy or 
help from the State = 
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Jonker 
" Benvenuto Cellini at the Holland Festival 


The orchestral problems are also se- 
vere: “... The basic salary of the rank 
and file player, who makes up more 
than 50 per cent of the personnel of 
a symphony orchestra, is only £15 per 
week despite the long training and high 
qualifications the musician requires 
The free-lance players of the London 
orchestras have no sick pay or paid 
holidays and musicians in general have 
no pensions... . One of the most seri- 
ous deficiencies is the lack of oppor- 
tunity for the student to gain experi- 
ence in the orchestral repertoire, both 
at college and subsequently before en- 
try into a symphony orchestra. ... A 
similar situation exists for the young 
would-be conductor, who has no real 
opportunity for his potential ability to 
be tried. Both he and the instrumental- 
ist would have much to gain from the 
extension of invitations to distinguished 
conductors, both resident and visiting, 
to take charge of orchestral classes and 
sO impart some of their knowledge and 
the musical traditions of other coun- 
tries.” (See Musicat America for 
May, 1961.) 


International Report... 


(Continued from page 33) 

semiseria describes it satisfactorily, for 
under that term we understand some- 
thing more specific. So, like many other 
works that depart from the norm and 
introduce innovations, but that do not 
quite achieve that absolute perfection 
and power of conviction that marks an 
indisputable masterpiece, Benvenuto 
Cellini has remained for many years 
in undeserved limbo. 

Working in close collaboration with 
his librettists Barbier and Wailly, Berlioz 
aimed at creating an opera, based on 
an episode in the life of the great Flor- 
entine sculptor Cellini, that would com- 
bine the tragic and the comic in the 
way Shakespeare’s works so often do. 
The libretto has its faults (Barbier was 
no Shakespeare!), and so does the 
score. The music does a tightrope 
dance on the very edge of the banal 
But at the crucial moment, Berlioz saves 
the situation with an idea or a turn of 
musical phrase displaying that amazing 
originality which places him in the 
ranks of the great (even if not of the 
greatest) composers. Some passages 
are of surpassing beauty; others have 
an enormous dramatic impact; and still 
others are remarkable for their high 
quality of sheer musical invention. 

The Netherlands Opera gave Cellini 
an excellent performance, in French 
First honors go to the conductor, 
Georges Prétre, and to Nicolai Gedda 
for his portrayal of the title role. Much 
credit is due to the Holland Festival 
for calling attention to this nearly for- 
gotten work. It is this kind of artistic 
initiative that keeps the Holland Fes- 


tival in the front ranks of the Euro- 
pean festival scene 
The Wuppertal (Rhineland) opera 


presented not a first but a last perform- 
ance of Hindemith’s Cardillac in the 
original version. When Hindemith re- 
vised the opera in 1952, he ordered that 
the first version, dating from 1926, 
should be suppressed. Nevertheless, the 
Wuppertalers’ enthusiasm for the first 
version induced him to allow it to be 
done once more—presumably for the 
last time, so long as the work is copy- 
right 

The Wuppertal Opera and the Hol- 
land Festival deserve thanks for pro- 
viding the opportunity to re-hear this 
version, which caused a sensation in 
the 1920s. It is shorter, more compact 
and less “operatic” than the later one 
In making his revision, Hindemith added 
to the original libretto and score to 
make a longer and somewhat looser 
opera. The original work is a highly 
unified structure of fugues, canons, 
variations and other such constructive 
devices reflecting a strong influence of 
Baroque forms. 

Listening to this music, one could 
easily understand why the audiences of 
35 years ago found it hard to take 
This is not dramatic (let alone theatri- 


cal) music, but symphonic music of 
great intricacy—in many respects the 
antithesis of “opera”. The action is 
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BOOSEY and HAWKES Ganounces... 


a “stirring”’...““power- 
ful”...“compelling’’... 
“moving’’...“‘tense”’ 


musical drama 


*...compels attention... Mr. Floyd 
appears made for the opera stage.” 
—Lang, N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


“...Wwarmth and sincerity...it is 
the work of a composer whose metier 
is the lyric theatre.” 

—Taubman, N. Y. TIMES 


. bold, powerful new opera.. . ab- 
sorbing... thrilling scenes.” 


—Watt, N. Y. DAILY NEWS 


“nowerfully and effectively eX- 


pressed .. deeply moving...one of 
the best from an American com- 
poser.” Sabin, MUSICAL AMERICA 
a work of striking emotional 
power.” NEWSWEEK 
ring musical imagination.” 


—Johnson, NEW YORK POST 


..a powerful opera i hand 
some addition to the American re p 
ertory.” 

Kastendieck, N. Y. JOURNAL AMERICAN 


. a taut, fense and mo ng 
drama.” —ASSOCIATED PRESS 
"...@xciting stage piece... moving 
and powerfu N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 
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not “reflected” in the score. The vocal 
lines are expressive in their own right, 
not in direct relation to the text, and 
the voices themselves function almost 
as additional orchestral instruments. 
The result is impressive, thanks to the 
nobility of the musical concept, but it 
is not opera a la Verdi, Puccini or 
Wagner, but opera of a very special 
sort. In point of fact, Cardillac has 
remained something of an isolated case 
in the 20th-century operatic literature. 

This is probably the only opera in 
which love is made and murder is-com- 
mitted to the accompaniment of a 
fugue, as in Scene II, or in which the 
heroine sings a love aria against a con- 
certo grosso in the orchestra, as in 
Scene III. This kind of abstraction 
leaves the audience as puzzled in 1961 
as it did 35 years ago. 

Although there were no great voices 
in the Wuppertal cast, there were sev- 
eral very good ones: Armand Reynaerts 
as Cardillac; Siff Pettersen as his daugh- 
ter; Mikko Plosila as the Officer; Walter 
Jenkel as the Cavalier; and Kathe Maas 
as the Lady. The excellence of the per- 
formance, however, was the result of 
intelligent preparation, which showed 
in the remarkable ensemble. Conduc- 
tor Hans Georg Ratjen, stage director 
Georg Reinhardt, set designer Heinrich 
Wendel and costume designer Xenia 
Chriss each contributed to this splen- 
didly integrated whole.—Everett Helm 


European Diary: 
Part II 


MusicaL AMERICA’S editor recently 
returned from a seven-week visit to 
European capitals, where he talked 
with leading musicians, administrators 
and government officials, heard per- 
formances, and made other investiga- 
tions into current artistic conditions and 
problems. This article concludes the 
account of some of his experiences. 


Rome—I had not been in Rome for 

more than half an hour when I ran 
into Gail Kubik, who is one of a sizable 
group of American composers living 
and working there. He whisked me off 
to the Teatro Eliseo, where the Ac- 
cademia Filarmonica Romana, in col- 
laboration with the Biblioteca Ger- 
manica, was sponsoring a concert of 
music by Karlheinz Stockhausen, with 
the composer participating. 
_ The program, which was presented 
in an atmosphere of solemnity that 
would make a Calvinist service seem 
like a giddy rout, consisted of Stock- 
hausen’s Refrain fiir 3 Spieler (1959), 
performed by David Tudor, piano and 
wood blocks, Christoph Caskel, vibra- 
phone and percussion, and Mr. Stock- 
hausen, celesta and rattles; Klavier- 
stiicke VII-VIII (1954), played by Mr. 
Tudor; Zyklus fiir einen Schlagzeuger 
(1959), performed by Mr. Caskel; and 
Kontakte fiir elektronische Klinge, Kla- 
vier und Schlagzeug (1960). 


The marvelously skillful perform- 
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ances produced some laboratory sounds 
which were interesting at first but 
which became positively irritating be- 
cause the composer repeated them at 
excessive length without appearing to 
do anything with them formally or 
otherwise. In view of the near-riot at 
the performance of Luigi Nono’s new 
opera in Venice, | half anticipated a 
Roman Holiday at this concert, but 
apart from one halfhearted protest (“It’s 
time to stop”) from a member of the 
audience who was quickly frowned into 
submission, the churchlike atmosphere 
was undisturbed. 

The next day Arthur Berger gave a 
lecture on Crosscurrents in American 
and European Music Today under the 
auspices of the USIS, with Goffredo 
Petrassi presiding. It was full of pun- 
gent and apposite remarks, among 
which I was most delighted at the dry 
observation that today, for the first time 
in musical history, it is possible to be 
a composer without technical training, 
even without special talent. Mr. Berger 
used a tape recorder to illustrate his 
talk with musical excerpts. 

Florence—In Florence I heard the 
dress rehearsal of Mario Castelnuovo- 
fedesco’s new opera, The Merchant of 
Venice, in the rebuilt Teatro Comunale, 
which is a thoroughly satisfactory opera 
house, even if gaudy in its decor. The 
score was completely undramatic (one 
could never have guessed the content 
of the speeches from the music) and 
thoroughly dated in style. The May 
Festival authorities had obviously spent 
a lot of money on a lavish production 
(not in the best taste), but the musical 
performance left much to be desired. 

Ziirich—Fritz Stiedry and his wife 
have settled in a charming apartment 
on the outskirts of this beautiful city. 
The host of friends and admirers Mr. 
Stiedry won during his years in New 
York with the New Friends of Music 
Orchestra and at the Metropolitan 
Opera will be happy to hear that he is 
busily at work on his own opera, freely 
based on Georg Kaiser's play Der 
Gerettete Alkibiades. 

The third act, which ends with the 
death of Socrates, is completed, and 
he is now at work on the first two, 
which are well along. We went through 
the completed parts, and I was pro- 
foundly impressed by the intellectual 
power and the splendid craftsmanship 
of the score. In its tonal freedom, in- 
tricacy of texture and elaborate scoring, 
the opera is very demanding but it of- 
fers rich rewards. 

A memorable experience was a re- 
hearsal of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony 
under the now almost legendary Otto 
Klemperer at the Ziirich Tonhalle. Al- 
though he remains seated (except when 
he half rises for a climax) and uses 
gestures sparingly, Klemperer is still 
completely master of his orchestra, and 
he shaped a Ninth in the heroic, gran- 
itic and classically economical style that 
we have almost forgotten these days. 
Among the soloists were the illustrious 
Sena Jurinac and Gottlob Frick, both 
of whom sang divinely. 


[he orchestra, it seemed to me, had 
a somewhat smug attitude, rather like 
that adopted by a certain type of civil 
service employee who knows that he 
has a safe job and a pension coming 
and therefore can see no reason to ex- 
ert himself unduly. 1 was relieved to 
hear that some of the Ziirich critics 
had received the same impression. 

Munich — I was lucky enough to 
catch the opening of the Munich Fes- 
tival Week of Ballet at the Bavarian 
State Opera in the Prinz Regenten The- 
atre, on June 9. The program con- 
sisted of three ballets, all new, with 
choreography by Heinz Rosen, ballet 
director of the Opera. 

Most memorable was La Buffonata, 
a ballet chanté with text by Tankred 
Dorst and music by Wilhelm Killmayer, 
which was the most successful treat- 
ment of commedia dell’arte in dance 
form that I have ever encountered. It 
consists of seven scenes of female per- 
fidy and mischief performed by a troupe 
of four male dancers and one woman 
who changes her appearance and style 
ingeniously so that she seems a different 
person in each episode. 

Killmayer’s lusty, melodically vigor- 
ous score calls for a bass-baritone, so- 
prano, bass, tenor and mezzo-soprano. 
The bass-baritone is a sort of master 
of ceremonies who introduces each sec- 
tion and controls the bright curtain that 
is drawn across a raised platform be- 
tween episodes. Helmut Jiirgens has 
designed a set and costumes that get 
maximum color, charm and imaginative 
appeal from simple means. 

It was apparent from the two other 
ballets, a setting of Poulenc’s Aubade 
and of another ballet chanté, La 
Tragedia di Orfeo by Killmayer, after 
the tragedy of Angelo Poliziano, that 
Mr. Rosen is at his best in dance-drama 
rather than pure dance. There were 
some powerful episodes in the Orfeo 
(which musically, by the by, should 
have been called “Orffeo”), but as a 
whole the choreography was academic 
and limited in spatial command and 
stylistic scope. Sonia Arova was admir- 
able as guest soloist in the role of 
Euridice. 

What was most notable about this 
program was that it represented a true 
blending of opera, ballet and theatre 
in contemporary terms. Rudolf Hart- 
mann, Intendant of the Bavarian State 
Opera, and Mr. Rosen are to be con- 
gratulated. They also invite distin- 
guished foreign companies and guest 
soloists, but what they are doing them- 
selves is of great significance and value 

Vienna—A splendid performance of 
Wagner's Gétterdimmerung, on June 
13, at the Vienna Staatsoper under Her- 
bert von Karajan was the musical high- 
light of my visit to Vienna. The cast 
was strong, with Wolfgang Windgassen, 
the best Wagnerian tenor available these 
days, as Siegfried; the miraculous Birgit 
Nilsson as Briinnhilde; Gerda Schreyer 
as Gutrune; Gottlob Frick as a superb 
Hagen; Otto Wiener as Gunther; and 
Hilde Réssel-Majdan as Waltraute, as 
well as one of the Three Norns and 
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one of the three Rhine Maidens. 

Emil Preetorius’ scenery is an ad- 
mirable blend of traditional ideas with 
the new Bayreuth use of light and sim- 
ple symbolic elements. His costumes 
are traditional but wholly tasteful and 
appropriate. And the marvelous tech- 
nical facilities of the Vienna Staatsoper 
made possible a perfect stage illusion. 

I had hoped to hear Leonie Rysanek 
as Tosca, on June 12, but got Hilde 
Zadek instead, which was rather like 
but perhaps I had better not make an 
invidious comparison! Giuseppe di 
Stefano, as Mario, bawled his head off, 
to the apparent delight of the Viennese. 
His voice has lost much of its luster 
since his Metropolitan Opera days, and 
he seemed to pay no attention at all 
to the conductor, Lovro von Matacic, 
who was pedestrian, in any case. Ettore 
Bastianini sounded as plummy as ever, 
vocally, but his Scarpia was about as 
sinister as Bob Hope. The stage pro- 
duction was handsome 

A performance of the Bruckner Third 
Symphony by the Wiener Symphoniker 
under Wolfgang Sawallisch in the hall 
of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
on June 11 was a special treat. Sawal- 
lisch is much more restrained and un- 
poetic in the concert hall than in the 
opera house, but he is obviously a sen- 
sitive and skilled musician 

It was exciting to see and hear pianos 
once played upon by Mozart, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, Schu- 
mann, Liszt and Brahms in the mag- 
nificent Collection of Musical  In- 
struments in the Kunsthistorischen 
Sammiungen in der neuen Burg, over 
which Viktor Luithlen presides. Mr. 
Luithlen is as proud of his acquisitions 
as any parent could be over his chil- 
dren, and, incidentally, he is an expert 
musician and pianist Robert Sabin 


Bayreuth 


Danger Signs 


Following the traditional order at 
Bayreuth, this year it was the turn of 
Tannhduser for a new production. In 
this production, however, Wagner's 
grandsons did not exchange, as they 
had done the last few years with the 
Ring, Lohengrin and The Flying Dutch- 
man. Instead, Wieland Wagner again 
took charge of the staging of Tann- 
hduser, as he had done in 1954. The 
premiere, July 23, which marked the 
beginning of the Festival, was this year’s 
great event in Bayreuth. For months 
previously, sensational reports of the 
engagement of a “black” Venus and of 
a French choreographer for the bac- 
chanal had set the stage for the per- 
formance 

For many reasons, the new produc- 
tion of Tannhduser invites comparison 
with the 1954 production. In 1954, too, 
there was sensational gossip about the 
bold nature of the new conception, but 
hardly had the applause at the premiere 
died away when an excited artistic dis- 
cussion began. The performance had 
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Grace Bumbry in the new 


obviated and extinguished the sensation- 
alism It was a victory of the artis 
tically new over the merely sensation 
ally new. Was this then again the case 
in 1961? This is a current and funda- 
mental question concerning the devel- 
opment of the new Bayreuth, which 
would hardly even exist without the 
daring spirit of Wagner’s grandson 
Wieland, and which can already look 
back on 10 years of postwar activity 

It is appropriate for us to recall to 
mind the 1954 production of Jann 
hduser, for it is the basic model for 
this year’s. No forest and no Wart- 
burg: that was, in brief, the formula 
to which Wieland Wagner reduced his 
production of 1954. It was also the 
formula from which he had started 
This is important, for therewith some- 
thing completely new to Bayreuth came 
into being. 
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Rudolf Bets 


Bayreuth production of Tannhauser 


An artist who takes his departure 
from a formula, from a formal idea 
or basic conception, is following the 
path of stylization; that is to say, he 
refers all the elements of his work to 
this basic formula. This means, for 
the producer, the completely stylized 
scene in which every detail is deter- 
mined by a fundamental dramatic con- 
ception—from the stage area, the set- 
tings and the corresponding lighting 
to the location, movement and gestures 
of the performers 

This was a new element in the work 
of Wieland Wagner, for, until then, 
he had followed the opposite path in 
his productions of the Ring and Parsi- 
fal. He had abstracted, had radically 
simplified the dramatic presentation 
in short, swept away the remnants of 
a naturalistic century and its dusty stage 
tradition, just as grandchildren often 


clear out the cluttered salons of their 
grandparents. No wonder Wieland 
Wagner’s procedure was called a “clear- 
ing out”. The artistic results, as well 
as the process of abstraction in the Ring 
and Parsifal and the process of styliza- 
tion in Tannhduser were similar only in 
appearance. But since they were stirred 
by the same artistic impulse, one hardly 
thought of speaking of a stylistic break 
within the new Bayreuth and the work 
of Wieland Wagner, especially since he 
later applied his stylizing tendencies to 
his production of the Ring. 

In 1954, Wieland Wagner staged his 
Tannhduser with a gold-tinted back- 
ground and gold-tinted wings. The 
floor of the stage was inclined in or- 
der to make visible the tensions be- 
tween space and movement; this is in 
keeping with the principles of modern 
theatrical production. On the diagonal 
of this field of tension, Venus and 
Tannhauser met, while Tannhauser and 
Elisabeth met on the vertical. The 
ranks of the guests in the singing con- 
test moved from the background toward 
the spectators. The pilgrims marched 
over the stage parallel to the ramp 
Heavenly choirs behind the gold of the 
rear wall, which became transparent, 
finally announced the redemption of 
the sinner. The stage properties were 
all removed, even to the seats in the 
singers’ hall. Only at the right of the 
Stage, a mighty black cross rose up, a 
dramatic symbol set in contrast with 
the diagonal projection of Venus’ cave 
Spirals of light glittered over a tidal 
wave of naked bacchantes who pulled 
lannhauser into their whirlpool 


How did Wieland Wagner ever a! 
rive at this splendid conception? First 
of all, he needed the ideological foun 
dation. But the ideology of Tannhduser 
is weak, too weak to be able to dis 
pense forthwith with the naturalisms 
of direct dramatic action Wieland 
Wagner created for himself a sort of 
ideological superstructure. For him 
Tannhduser became the basic experi 
ence of ecstasy in both its forms of 
expression: chaotic delirium in_ the 
magic mountain of Venus, and blessedly 
enchanted rapture in the crystal-clear 
and pious world of Elisabeth. This dual 
ism exists both on the stage and in 
Tannhauser’s soul, which is seeking the 
road to the union of the divine and 
the human, and the tragedy of which 
it is to find no further possibility of 
earthly existence between the extremes 
of sensual intoxication and penitent as- 
ceticism. To no one can such an in 
terpretation of a work of art be for- 
bidden, least of all to the artist who 
is to shape and raise it to the level of 
dramatic reality 

In the 1961 production, the ideologi 
cal foundation developed by him re- 
mains obligatory for Wieland Wagner 
The conception of the stage area, the 
gold of his walls and the vision of the 
angelic choirs at the close of the opera 
also remain. The basic choreographic 
idea of the Pilgrims’ Chorus has been 
taken over, though the choir is repre- 
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sented by supernumeraries, while the 
singing is done behind the stage. It is 
reduced to three groups. The ecstatic 
gestures of the penitents are keyed to 
the utmost, even beyond the point of 
belief in the persons of single pilgrims 
dancing wildly among the groups. 

The Venusberg scene has changed. 
For the Bacchanal, Wagner engaged the 
Parisian choreographer Maurice Béjart 
and the so-called Ballet of the 20th Cen- 
tury, which Béjart put together at the 
Brussels Opera. Venus was played by 
the Negro mezzo-soprano Grace Bum- 
bry, who has the sensuous timbre for 
this role as well as the necessary high 
notes, but who does not yet have suf- 
ficient volume. This fact may have 
caused her to force. Her dark, exotic 
appearance could have lent a dramatic 
symbolism to the scene, but for that 
to happen, the Bacchanal would have 
had to be differently ‘arranged. 

Venus stood rooted in the middle of 
the ramp with outspread arms. No 
movement, no tremor of her body was 
permitted to her, and she was clothed 
in the stiff, black-golden garment of a 
primitive love goddess. Yet, no ritual 
was Carried out around her; there was 
no Black Mass. Rather, rosy-skinned 
couples performed sexual acrobatics, 
the distinctness of which dulled, rather 
than excited, the senses. It did not, in 
any case, symbolize the horror of this 
frantic, sense-ridden world, as Richard 
Wagner demanded. 

And why did Wieland Wagner come 
upon the idea of hanging a mythologi- 
cal cloak about his 1961 Venus, since 
his grandfather had abolished from the 
Stage precisely that ‘“‘mythological 
rabble,” as he himself once phrased it? 
And once he had instituted this rela- 
tionship, why did he defy the clear 
dramaturgical need for a pictorial docu- 
mentation of the relationship between 
Venus and her realm? This was no dra- 
matic scene, but a decorative tableau 
from an erotic revue. It was naked 
realism mistaking nakedness for an ab- 


solute method of representation 

The opposite pole is  Elisabeth’s 
realm: the hall of the singers’ contest, 
where she comes to know and love 
Tannhauser. Wieland Wagner places 
Elisabeth’s seat in the middle of the 
area. The Landgrave must remain 
standing during the whole contest. But 


the setting is not stylized, which would 
correspond to the abstract golden stage 
area. No, it is a veritable copy of a 
medieval Madonna's throne. Elisabeth 

tenderly played and very lyrically 
sung by Victoria de los Angeles—wears 
a shining blue Madonna’s garment and 
a glittering, golden Madonna’s crown. 
Once more, this is realism, this time of 
historical origin. There is no change- 
over to the modern. Only the unified 
costuming of the chorus and its appear- 
ance in a circle are still indicative of 
a desire for stylization. Once again, the 
decorative is dominant over the 
conception 

One is tempted to see, in this pro- 
fusion of decorative detail that is be- 
coming ever more pronounced and em- 


basic 


phatic in the work of Wieland Wagner, 
a concession to that false modernity 
which believes it can create a symbol 
of our time by the mere display of 
knowledge, or at least of associations. 
Wieland Wagner's accomplishment in 
the 1954 production of Tannhduser 
rested upon the pure synthesis of story, 
symbolism and decor, which corre- 
sponded with the music. Through the 
means of the subsequent stylization, this 
harmony has now been troubled, the 
logic lost. What a loss this is for the 
conception of the complete work of 
art, which Wieland Wagner had already 
realized several times! What a danger 
for the new Bayreuth, from which such 
wide-ranging inspiration had gone out 
in the first half of its now completed 
decade! 

Wolfgang Sawallisch conducted. He 
also did not reach the level of the first 
Tannhduser, particularly when com- 
pared with the level attained by his 
French colleague André Cluytens, 
whom one would have willingly had 
again on the green hill as conductor of 
Tannhduser. Sawallisch’s advantages 
are vigorous tempos, not always well- 
proportioned, and an always transpar- 
ent orchestral sound. His deficiency is 
a lack of dramatic expressiveness and 
of full-blooded performance, which is 
precisely the thing demanded by this 
opera. Whoever believes that he has 
overcome the false pathos with which 
Wagner's music was long falsely iden- 
tified by renouncing every trace of 
pathos, of passion, is missing the point 
of Wagner's music. Here also is needed 
the transposition to the present, which 
Sawallisch has not yet fully realized. 

The ensemble was also defective. | 
had never heard so slipshod a perform- 
ance in the Bayreuth Festival Theatre 
as this Tannhduser premiere. Wolfgang 
Windgassen, in the title role, had some 
great vocal, and especially dramatic, 
moments, but his voice seems almost 
too heavy for the lyricism of the first 
act. Dependable as always were Josef 
Greindl as the Landgrave and Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau as Wolfram von 
Eschenbach. Both had already sung 
these roles in the 1954 production. We 
must also mention Franz Crass as Bit- 
erolf and Gerhard Stolze as Walther 
von der Vogelweide, both of whom 
gave sharply delineated performances. 
Since the Dresden version was used, 
except for the Overture and Bacchanal, 
the vocal balance in Act II was par- 
ticularly pleasing. The applause at this 
premiere, even measured by Bayreuth 
standards, reached the level of uncriti- 
cal enthusiasm. Ernst Thomas 





Montreal—Highlights of the 26th 
Montreal Festival (August) included 
a double-bill of Ravel’s L’Heure Es- 
pagnole and Pergolesi’s La _ Serva 
Padrona, a symphonic concert, chamber 
music programs, solo recitals, a. week 
of contemporary music (instrumental, 
concréte and electronic), and a week 
of jazz attractions. 
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Clock wise Ssfartine at left Norman 
De Ho Joio voing over ile score of his 
opera Blood Moon with Mar C oSta 
who will create the role of Ninette at 
the premiere in San Francisco (San 
Francisco Opera Assn, photo) 


leor Oistrakh, who makes his US debut 
this season 


Ferenc Fricsay, newly-appointed musi 
cal director of West Berlin's new opera 
house (Photo by Hellmuth Pollaczek) 


Armand Reynaerts as Cardillac and 
Sif? Peterson as his daughter in the 
Wuppertal Opera production of Hinde 
mith’s Cardillac (Photo by Maria Aus 
tria and Henk Jonker) 


Opposite page, left: Vittorio Giannini 
whose opera The Harvest will he pre 
miered by the Lyric Opera of Chicago 
(Photo by Hank Daniel) 


Right: Stymon Goldberg and the Neth 
erlands Chamber Orchestra 














and New 
page 23) 
will make her first American 
ance Feb. 2, 1962, with the 
Symphony Fou Ts’ong 
American debut on Nov 
Cleveland Orchestra in 
certo, K. 456. Later in November he 
appears with Leonard Bernstein and 
the New York Philharmonic in the 
Chopin F minor Piano Concerto. His 
first tour in this continent will carry him 
from Vancouver to Hawaii. Mr. Kee 
has to his credit a long list of record- 
ings for HMV and Telefunken, and is 
official organist of St. Laurens Church 
at Alkmaar and St. Bavo Church, 
Haarlem 

Ihe Colbert-LaBerge Management 
will present two new chamber music 
groups this fall—the Quintetto Chig- 
iano and the Drolc String Quartet. The 
Quintetto Chigiano is composed of 
Sergio Lorenzi, pianist; Riccardo Bren- 
gola, violinist; Arnaldo Apostoli, violin- 
ist; Giovanni Leone, violist; and Lino 
Filippini, cellist The group’ was 
founded in 1939, and appeared with 
great success at the 1958 Edinburgh 
Festival. The Drolc Quartet (Eduard 
Drolc and Heinz Boettger, violinists; 
Siegbert Ueberschaer, violist; and 
Heinrich Majowski, cellist) was 
formed in Berlin in 1950 and made its 
first professional appearance there in 
1952. Since then, they have concert- 
ized extensively throughout Europe 
and in 1953 presented all the string 
quartets of Schoenberg at the Biennale 
in Venice 

Rounding out the picture of new 
names on the American music scene 
are the Sestetto Italiano (presented by 
Eleanor Morrison), six madrigal sing- 
ers directed by Piero Cavalli, and the 
Thes-Arts Theatre (presented by 
Michael Podoli), a group of 15 in a 
new revue, Brace Yourself. 
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To give anything like a comprehen- 
sive preview of the 1961-62 season in 
Europe would require not only more 
space than can be reasonably imagined, 
but also a staff of such proportions as 
is not available. In all corners of the 
continent things are happening that 
merit more than passing attention. But 
these things are to that extent not 
“news” as they form part of the regu- 
lar course of musical events, which is 
more stabilized and predictable in 
Europe than in America for the simple 
reason that government subsidies estab- 
lish a more regular pattern than Amer- 
ica can achieve. 

Whether this is good or bad (or 
both, more likely) is not here under 
discussion. It is, at least, one very 
effective way of getting things done. 
And it is certainly no sheer happen- 
stance that in the country with the most 
liberal subsidies (Germany) the musi- 
cal activity is most intense. No other 
European country has anything com- 
parable, for example, to the opera 
houses that flourish even in the smaller 
German cities. All of these will follow 
in the next season, as they have been 
doing in the past, a more or less similar 
policy of presenting a balanced reper- 
toire of the standard operas from 
Mozart to Strauss, and including a 
goodly amount of Verdi and Puccini. 
Each opera house will bring out a cer- 
tain number of repertoire works in a 
new staging. And each will present, 
according to its financial and artistic 
abilities, a few unusual, rarely-per- 
formed works — either first perform- 
ances of new operas or revivals. 

As an example of a smaller German 
opera, let us take the Rhineland city of 
Wuppertal. To be sure, this opera is 
not entirely typical, and in no sense 
is it average. The management has for 





several years cultivated a particularly 
high standard of repertoire and, after 
some initial grumbling on the part of 
the public, has carried the day. 


The Wuppertal repertoire for the 
coming season consists of 18 operas, 
of which only seven could be called 
standard. It includes Debussy’s Pelleas, 
Verdi's Falstaff, Hindemith’s Cardillac, 
Martin’s Mystery of the Nativity and 
Monteverdi’s Return of Odysseus. Car- 
dillac has already had over 25 perform- 
ances, and Monteverdi is an audience 
hit. This coming season’s most inter- 
esting events will be the revival of 
Busoni’s neglected Doktor Faust and 
the first staged performance at Wup- 
pertal of Monteverdi’s Coronation of 
Poppea. 

When we come to the large German 
opera houses, the size of the repertoire 
is astounding. Frankfurt/Main, under 
its new opera director Lovro von 
Matacic, who replaces Georg Solti, will 
present 43 operas, two operettas and 
six ballets. The world premiere of 
Louise Talma’s Alkestiade (libretto by 
Thornton Wilder) is among then; the 
date has not yet been announced. 

The Hamburg Opera, however, con- 
tinues to set the pace for all Europe, 
and, indeed, for the world. The 1961- 
62 repertoire contains no less than 55 
operas and six ballets. In each of the 
eight months of the main season a new 
production, beginning with Kurt 
Weill’s Mahagonny in October and 
ending with the first stage performance 
of Stravinsky's Noah on June 17, 1962, 
the 80th birthday of the composer. In 
both quantity and quality the Hamburg 
Opera is to Germany today what the 
Berlin State Opera used to be before 
the war. 

There will be great doings in Berlin, 
however, since the new German Opera 
House will at long last be in operation 
following its inauguration on Septem- 
ber 24. Here too a change in person- 
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nel. Carl Ebert, who has been director 
of the Municipal Opera since 1954, 
has announced his retirement and will 
be replaced by Gustav Sellner. Ferenc 
Fricsay, the newly-appointed musical 
director, will conduct Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni at the opening of the new 
house. Other notable events on the 
Berlin calendar include the world pre- 
miere of Giselher Klebe’s opera Alk- 
mene, Wieland Wagner's staging of 
Aida and Lohengrin and Sellner’s stag- 
ing of Gluck’s Orpheus with choreog- 
raphy by Mary Wigman. 

In the field of opera, mention should 
be made of the opening in September 
of the International Opera Studio in 
Zirich, Switzerland. The instigator and 
director of this studio, designed to train 
opera singers, stage directors, conduc- 
tors, coaches and stage designers, is 
Herbert Graf, director of the Ziirich 
Opera. Advanced students from all 
countries will be accepted after audi- 
tions. It is Mr. Graf's intention to 
make the Studio a bridge between the 
amateur and professional opera worlds. 
Participating students will have not 
only theoretical and practical instruc- 
tions but opportunities to perform be- 
fore audiences as well. The Studio will 
be in session between September and 
the end of June of each year. 

Everett Helm 


. music 
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Riverside Series 


Virgil Fox, organist. Riverside Church, July 11 
Bach: Prelude and Fugue in B minor; Sonata in 
G major; Fantasy and Fugue in G minor; Chorale 
Preludes; Prelude and Fugue in D major 


The Tuesday evening summer series 
of organ recitals at Riverside Church 
got off to a fine start with an all-Bach 
program brilliantly played by Virgil 
Fox. It was gratifying to see the large 
church packed with an obviously de- 
lighted audience. 

Mr. Fox opened with the monumen- 
tal Prelude and Fugue in B minor. 
Here, the artist’s playing was for the 
most part grandly conceived The 
phrasing was clear, indeed at times to 
the ' point of fussiness; his constant 
changing of manuals and colors became 
a bit distracting. It seems excessive to 
sing the fugal subject in bold relief and 
with a different stop every time it ap- 
pears. The virtuosity displayed in the 
G major sonata was, however, truly as- 
tounding. 

One might disagree with the liberties 
Mr. Fox takes with the printed text, 
such as substituting 16th values for 
quarters in the pedal of the first move- 
ment. The Lento suffered from an ex- 
cessively slow tempo, which resulted in 
obscured melodic lines. As far as regis- 
tration is concerned, one would imagine 
that in trio playing the musical values 
would best be served by choosing three 
tone colors and sticking to them during 
the course of an entire movement. 
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Following a well-paced performance 
of the G minor Fantasy and Fugue 
(despite some rather weird phrasing in 
the Fantasy), Mr. Fox played a num- 
ber of Chorale Preludes. I have heard 
a number of organists (and pianists in 
the Busoni version) play Rejoice, Be- 
loved Christians, but none can match 
Mr. Fox’s superbly articulated and ele- 
gant reading. 

If applause were allowed in churches, 
the closing Prelude and Fugue in D 
would have brought the audience to its 
feet cheering. There are few players 
on any instrument who are able to start 
a fugue at an extremely fast pace and 
hold it straight to the close without ever 
slackening even slightly. This was such 
a display of magnificent control that 
one was inclined to forget the hands in 
air during pedal solos; the raucous 
sound of the celestial reeds; planned 
accelerandos and arpeggiated chords. 
One might quibble about Mr. Fox’s 
personal style in such matters, but it 
is always a thrilling experience to hear 
him. 


Catherine Crozier, organist. Riverside Church, 
July 18. Couperin: Chaconne in G minor. Dr 
Griony: Recit de Tierce en Taille. Daqutn: Noel 
Etranger. Franck: Chorale Prelude in B minor 
Beruinski: The Burning Bush. LANGLAIS dra 
hesque sur les flutes; Dialogue sur les mixtures 
BARBER: Variations on the Shape Note Hymn, 
Wondrous Love. SOWERBY Toccata 


For her opening group, Miss Crozier 
chose an interesting set of pieces by 
French Baroque composers. The fa- 
miliar Chaconne in G minor of Cou- 
perin sounded especially well on this 
occasion, due to the artist’s meticulously 
clear phrasing and attention to detail. 
Her restraint in not using the full or- 
gan, as most organists do, was remark- 
able, considering the capabilities of the 
Riverside organ! 

The magnificent Chorale in B minor 
of César Franck was very well played 
indeed. Miss Crozier has a most for- 
midable technique and it was very 
much in evidence here, although never 
for its own sake. Her accuracy is truly 
remarkable; hardly a wrong. note 
marred this crystal-clear playing. If 
there is anything at all to criticize in 
Miss Crozier’s playing, it is perhaps 
a certain lack of warmth and interpre- 
tative freedom in romantic music of 
this sort; the music rarely culminated 
in a truly exciting climax. 

The charming little Arabesque on the 
Flutes by Jean Langlais came to life 
and sparkled under Miss Crozier’s deft 
fingers. Like a painter in pastels, she 
glided gracefully through the intricacies 
of the manual part, never for once giv- 
ing the feeling of difficulty or descend- 
ing to mere technical display 


William Watkins, organist. Riverside Church, 
July 25 DUNSTABLE The Agincourt Hymn 
PauLus HorHaymer: Fantasy on the song An 
Freudt verzer. Louis COUPERIN Canon and 
Chaconne. Hanpet: Organ Concerto II in B flat 
major. Honetocer: Fugue. Sowersy: Fantasy for 
Flute Stops; Ballade for English Horn and Organ 
(Edmund Williams, English horn). Bacu: Pre- 
lude and Fugue in A minor 


In these days of Baroque discovery, 
it is gratifying to note that more at- 
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personalities 


The young American pianist Joel 
Rosen is currently making his second 
South American tour sponsored by the 
US State Department. At the close of 
the tour, he has been invited to return 
to Lima, Peru, to make guest appear- 
ances with their orchestra. 

George London returns to this coun- 
try this fall after spending the summer 
in Europe, where he appeared in Wie- 
land Wagner’s staged production of the 
Flying Dutchman in Venice; a concert 
version in Mussorgsky’s original scoring 
of Boris Godunoff in Vienna; Tosca, 
with Renata Tebaldi, which was tele- 
vised throughout Europe; Bayreuth in 
Parsifal and the Dutchman; Don Gio- 
vanni at the Munich Festival; and re- 
cording sessions for RCA in England. 

Rudolf Firkusny began a four-month 
European tour in Athens on Aug. 28. 
On his return he will begin a transcon- 
tinental tour of the US. 

Aaron Rosand was invited to be fea- 
tured violinist for the third consecutive 
year at both the Chautauqua and Bre- 
vard (N.C.) Festivals. Prior to his ap- 
pearance at the latter, he presented mas- 
ter sessions at Brevard College's school 
for violin students 

Richard Tucker sang in four per- 
formances of La Forza del Destino at 
Argentina’s Teatro Colon in August. 
In October, Mr. Tucker will sing op- 
posite Joan Sutherland in the Chicago 
Lyric Theatre’s production of Lucia. 

Josef Krips made his Bayreuth debut 
when he conducted Die Meistersinger 
at the Festival this summer. As a young 
man, Mr. Krips had studied under Karl 
Muck at Bayreuth. On Aug. 25, he 
conducted at the Lucerne Festival, also 
for the first time. He will give four 
concerts in London before returning to 
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the Buffalo Philharmonic for his seventh 
season as its music director. 
_ Richard Lewis will sing Don Ottavio 
in Don Giovanni, the opening produc- 
tion of the newly built Deutsche Oper 
in West Berlin. During the Oper’s 
opening week, he will also create the 
role of Amphitryon in the world pre- 
miere of Giselher Klebe’s Alkmene. 
During the coming season, pianist 
Frank Glazer will give his annual New 
York Recital at Town Hall and will 
make guest appearances with the Abi- 
lene Symphony and the Fort Wayne 
Philharmonic, and give recitals in 
Chicago 
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Walter Hautzig, pianist, signs autographs at the US Information Center in Djakarta, 


Dokoupil, 


Nora Kaye is assisting her husband, 
Herbert Ross, in the staging and chore- 
ography of the new Broadway musical, 
The Gay Life, scheduled to open in 
New York on Nov. 18. This is the 
first time that Miss Kaye has ventured 
into the legitimate theatre in this 
capacity. 

After her performances at the Fes- 
tival of Two Worlds in Spoleto, Lili 
Chookasian returned to this country to 
prepare for appearances as Amneris in 
the Baltimore Civic Opera production 
of Aida this November. Miss Choo- 
kasian will also sing with the New 
York Philharmonic, the Montreal Sym- 
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phony, the Ann Arbor May Festival 
and the Berea Bach Festival during the 
coming season. 

During August, pianist Anthony di 
Bonaventura performed at the Brevard, 
N.C., Music Center and with the Bal- 
timore Symphony. During the coming 
season, he will be guest soloist with the 
Cincinnati Symphony. 

Vincent La Selva, who produced and 
conducted Menotti’s Saint of Bleecker 
Street with the Xavier Opera Company 
in New York last spring, has been en- 
gaged as guest conductor of the New 
Jersey Symphony for a series of con- 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Thor Johnson and the 
Chicago Little Symphony 
20 Virtuosi—unique programs 
Youth concerts; orchestra festivals 
Cramer's Opera Festival in Rossini's 
The Barber of Seville in English 
7 important artists & pianist 
Elaborate new stage settings. 
The Medleys, duo-pianists 
Another coast-to-coast tour 
Theatre Men, male octet, soprano, 
pianist, singing theatre music 
Another coast-to-coast tour 
Serenaders Male Quartet; Ralph 
Nielsen, 4 of Chicago's finest voices 
Remarc Trio; soprano, tenor, bass- 
baritone, pianist. 
“In Operetta Time" with Bernard 
Izzo, Janet Carlson, pianist 
"Vignettes"; stage incidents with 
Dorothy Cothan, Blanche Lewis, 
Russell Stephan 
St. Louis Trio, violin, cello, piano 
5 kinds of instrumental music 
Solo recitalists 
Dorothy Cothran, Soprano 
Ralph Nielsen, Tenor 
Bernard Izzo, Baritone 
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tention is being paid to Louis Couperin, 
uncle of the famous Francois, Le 
Grand. The gifted Louis wrote some 
startlingly beautiful things for organ, 
among which are the Canon and Cha- 
conne played by Mr. Watkins at this 
recital. The organist handled the works 
with loving care and the performance 
was notable for its clarity and steady 
rhythm. 

The Concerto for Organ and Orches- 
tra in B flat, played in an organ solo 
arrangement, was rather a disappoint- 
ment, as all transcriptions are doomed 
to be. Mr. Watkins’ intentions were 
good, but the impossible technical situ- 
ations created by jumping from orches- 
tral tuttis to organ solos did not make 
for a clear and accurate reading. And 
try as one will, it is simply not pos- 
sible to make the string section of an 
organ sound like orchestral strings. Add 
to this the use of swell pedals, and the 
result is a rather unhappy compromise 
with Handel’s original work. 

The closing Prelude and Fugue suf- 
fered from a nervous and hurried ap- 
proach, due no doubt to Mr. Watkins’ 
choice of tempos. The magnificent 
structure of this piece fell apart into 
a jumble of notes, and even pedal en- 
tries were almost unrecognizable. One 
would expect that an artist of Mr. Wat- 
kins’ standing would be consistent in 
the phrasing of a fugal subject, and cer- 
tainly would not use the swell pedals 
in the course of a classical fugue. 


Frederick Swann, organist. Riverside Church, 
Aug. 1. Myron J. Roperts: Homage to Perotin 
JOHN STANLEY: Toccata for the Flutes. Franck 
Fantaisie in A major. HinpemitH: Sonata II: 
Lebhaft. Louis VieRNe: Maestoso in C sharp 
minor (arr. Schreiner). Sicrrip Karc-E.ert 
Fugue, Canzone and Epilogue (Eugenia Dengel, 
violin). SCHUMANN: Canon in B minor. Ernst 
PerPinc: Four Organ Chorales. Jutius ReusKe: 
Sonata on the 94 Psalm: Allegro—Allegro assai 


Frederick Swann has that gift which 
too many organists seem to lack these 
days: real musicality. Everything he 
plays, even the most inconsequential 
trifle (and he plays some) turns into 
a convincing and moving musical ex- 
perience. I have never heard an organ- 
ist build a crescendo or diminish to an 
ethereal pianissimo so smoothly. (Of 
course, without the aid of the mechani- 
cal crescendo pedal.) 

Despite the artist’s predilection for 
romantic music, he managed to restrain 
himself (and the organ) ip a purely 
classical piece like the Toccata for the 
Flutes by Stanley (1713-1786), and the 
result was utterly beguiling. A work 
rarely encountered at organ recitals was 
the Fugue, Canzone and Epilogue by 
the German organist and composer, Sig- 
frid Karg-Elert. Mr. Swann handled it 
in just the right way—lush music, lushly 
registered and performed. We are in- 
debted to the artist for programming it. 

It was in the fugue from Julius 
Reubke’s great Sonata that Mr. Swann 
arrived at a pinnacle of artistry rarely 
met with at organ recitals. It was one 
of those moments when one knows one 
has heard a definitive performance. The 
sheer excitement he engendered re- 


minded me of those marvelous Horo- 
witz piano recitals of bygone days. One 
looks forward to hearing Mr. Swann 
perform the sonata in its entirety. 
—George Fiore 


Lewisohn Stadium: 
Final Concerts 


That sovereign master of the lyric 
and the majestic in classical music, 
Josef Krips, launched his Brahms Fes- 
tival at the Lewisohn Stadium under 
difficulties, on July 25. The defection 
of the soloist (owing to a rain-clause 
in a contract with another orchestra) 
forced Mr. Krips to substitute the 
Prelude to Wagner's Die Meistersinger 
and Stravinsky's Firebird Suite for 
Brahms’s Violin Concerto. 

He began with a performance of the 
Academic Festival Overture that was 
a model of transparence, integration, 
feeling for the right tempo, and singing 
beauty. All of the much-discussed 
muddiness of Brahms’s orchestration 
disappears when Mr. Krips is conduct- 
ing. All of the men in the orchestra 
play sensitively, and the solos are rav- 
ishing—a wisp of oboe, a gleaming 
line of flute, a golden glow of horn 
emerge and illuminate the texture of 
the music with seeming inevitability. 

Mr. Krips restored the Brahms First 
Symphony to the high place in my 
heart that it used to occupy before 
countless turgid, pompous and senti- 
mental performances of it made me 
wince when I saw it on programs. With 
what love, with what profound knowl- 
edge, with what unforced eloquence 
he conducts this music! And never 
egotistically—everyone was exclaiming 
afterwards about the genius of Brahms. 

The Meistersinger Prelude was a 
miracle of clarity and detail. All of 
the voices sang merrily and distinctly, 
as in one of the old German quodlibets 
Again, not a trace of heaviness or blur. 
And even the Firebird music was re- 
minted, albeit it was a German and 
not a Russian Firebird! 

Rich and glowing as the colors of 
a Rembrandt, the magnificent voice of 
Maureen Forrester triumphed over 
microphones, airplanes, fire engines 
and all of the other handicaps of the 
Stadium on July 26. To hold an audi- 
ence in the vast reaches of this acousti- 
cally and physically uncomfortable 
setting with the Alto Rhapsody and the 
Four Serious Songs, one must be not 
only a great artist but a true Brahms- 
ian. 

She used Sir Malcolm Sargent’s or- 
chestral arrangement of the accom- 
paniments to the songs, in their United 
States premiere. They are discreet and 
imbued with a keen sense of the com- 
poser’s style and spirit. The male 
chorus of the Schola Cantorum of New 
York joined her in the Rhapsody. Mr. 
Krips and the orchestra provided ac- 
companiments that matched the exalta- 
tion and heart-searching beauty of her 
singing. 

Never have the Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn seemed more spon- 
taneous and more ingenious than at 
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this concert, and Mr. Krips gave us a 
Second Symphony of the greatest ten- 
derness and glow. 

rhe final program on July 27 opened 
with a revelatory interpretation of the 
Tragic Overture. Its heroic and pro- 
clamatory sections were marvelously 
integrated and contrasted with its in- 
trospective episodes. Mr. Krips, who 
worships Schubert as do all good Vien- 
nese, made us feel how much Brahms 
had learned from him. 

Hans Richter-Haaser, in his Stadium 
debut, let the chips fall where they 
would in a grandiose interpretation of 
the B flat major Piano Concerto that 
also had its moments of Innigkeit (that 
untranslatable word that implies both 
tenderness and introspection). It was 
a joy to hear pianist and orchestra per- 
form in complete unity of mood and 
flow. A noble interpretation of the 
Fourth Symphony sent us all home 
singing praises of Mr. Krips and feel- 
ing better about the Stadium 

Robert Sabin 


Van Cliburn was the magnet that on 
Aug. | drew the season’s first capacity 
audience of 20,000 to the Lewisohn 
Stadium. That the young pianist, whose 
fans jammed this arena and the sur- 
rounding streets at his first appearance 
here in 1958 following his Moscow tri- 
umphs, has lost none of his box office 
appeal was obvious long before the con- 
cert began. It was also obvious that a 
great many came only to hear him. The 
milling, restless, late-coming seat-seek- 
ers made concentration on the music 
during the first half of the program 
difficult. 

What could be heard of Glinka’s 
Overture to Russlan and Ludmilla and 
Tchaikovsky's Fifth Symphony proved 
to be far above routine readings. Vladi- 
mir Golschmann, making his first ap- 
pearance at the Stadium in four years, 
led the orchestra in an unusually color- 
ful performance of the Overture and 
a vibrant, impassioned one of the Sym- 
phony. 

Mr. Cliburn received an _ ovation 
when he stepped on stage to perform 
Rachmaninofi's Third Piano Concerto. 
Before he could begin, however, a dis- 
turbance outside the gates, presumably 
by late-comers seeking entry, had to 
be quelled. The pianist was in top 
form, and while his playing was per- 
haps most notable for its rhythmic free- 
dom, beauty of tone, delectable phrasing 
and grasp of the music’s melancholy 
undertones, there was no dearth of 
spectacular virtuosity where that was 
required. To the cheers and bravos 
that greeted him at the close, Mr. Cli- 
burn responded with four encores 

Rafael Kammerer 


+ 


The Aug. 2 Lewisohn Stadium pro- 
gram must have been a popular one 
with the audience—Schubert’s Unfin- 
ished Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s Romeo 
and Juliet Overture, and Schumann's 
Piano Concerto. The Schubert went 
quite well but the Tchaikovsky Over- 
ture was twisted and stretched out of 


shape in more ways than I had ever 
dreamed possible. Mr. Golschmann’s 
retards brought listeners to the edge of 
their seats wondering what would hap- 
pen next, and his allegros were so wild 
that the strings frequently found them- 
selves in disagreement as to pitches and 
ensemble. Harold Cone, soloist in the 
Schumann Concerto, reduced the piece 
to a meaningless string of notes through 
his timid, colorless playing. 

—John Ardoin 


Third Naumburg Concert 

Central Park Mall, July 31—Mozart: Masonic 
Funeral Music. Lavo: Divertissement; Symphonie 
Espagnol Rreccer: Dance Rhythms. BLocn: 
Nigun (Improvisation) from Baal Shem. BeeTHo- 
veEN: Symphony No. 5. Zvi Zeitlin, violinist 
Naumburg Symphony, Thomas Scherman con- 
ducting 

This was the third in a series of four 
free concerts sponsored by Naumburg 
Orchestral Concerts Inc. this year. The 
final program will take place on Sept. 
4, and will be conducted by Russell 
Stanger, with Lois Marshall as soloist. 

The present concert was very well 
programed and, on the whole, nicely 
performed. It should have had a ca- 
pacity audience, but because of a 
severe storm that had ended only an 
hour before, only a few intrepid opti- 
mists showed up. 

A relative rarity nowadays, Mozart’s 
noble and Gluck-ian Masonic Funeral 
Music was most welcome. The Lalo 
Divertissement is an uncommonly 
vapid work, which, if not taken too 
seriously, has certain moments of 
charm. The work is taken from the 
ballet music of his early opera, Fiesque, 
and it exhibits every shortcoming of 
French 19th-century dance scores. 

Zvi Zeitlin’s performance in_ the 
Symphonie Espagnol and Nieun was of 
the highest order. This is the kind of 
virtuosity and tasteful musicianship 
that commands high prices at sold-out 
concerts. To be presented with this at 
a free concert was delightful. 

The Riegger work was played as a 
memorial to the late composer. It is 
a witty score that spoofs Latin Ameri- 
can dance rhythms to a fare-the-well, 
and it was received with obvious de- 
light by the audience. The program 
closed with Mr. Scherman leading the 
orchestra in a performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony. 

A word of praise must go to the 
musicians and Mr. Zeitlin; the humid- 
ity was 100% and they might as well 
have been playing under water. It is 
to their credit that the tone quality 
hardly ever reflected this 

Michael Sonino 





Wilmington, Del. The Chamber 
Opera Group of Wilmington has an- 
nounced its debut this fall with a pro- 
duction of Benjamin Britten’s Albert 
Herring. The opera will be given in 
cooperation with the Wilmington Music 
School and is scheduled for perform- 
ance there on Nov. 3 and 4. James 
Jamieson is the stage director and 
Clarence Snyder the music director. 
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world 


Ron Nelson, graduate of the East- 
man School and faculty member of 
Brown University, has been commis- 
sioned to write a new overture for the 
Rochester Philharmonic under the Ford 
Foundation project administered by the 
American Music Center of New York. 

Pulitzer Prize winner and Eastman 
School graduate, John La Montaine has 
been appointed visiting professor of 
theory and composition at Eastman. 
He will substitute for Thomas Canning, 
who will be on a teaching scholarship 
in England. Mr. Canning’s setting of 
John Wesley's Covenant Service, com- 
missioned by the Board of Education, 
was given at the Seventh National Con- 
ference of Methodist Youth, Aug. 31, 
at the University of Illinois 

George Rochberg’s Second Sym- 
phony won the 1961 Naumburg Re- 
cording Award in orchestral music. In 
addition to being recorded by Columbia 
Records, the work will be performed 
by the New York Philharmonic 

Elinor Remick Warren’s Ahram in 
Egypt received its second performance. 
July 25, at Stanford University. The 
work will be published in September 
by the H. W. Gray Co 

Che first performance of Early Dawn 





an opera by Normand Lockwood, was 
conducted in August by Thomas Scher- 
man at the University of Denver's Fes- 
tival of Music and Drama. 

Richard Yardumian has been com- 
missioned by Princeton Theological 
Seminary to write an anthem and by 
Rudolph Firkusny to write a Prelude 
and Fugue. 

Marvin David Levy conducted the 
first performance of his tone poem, 
Kyros, in San Diego, Cal., July 23. 

Nine composers have accepted grants 
from the Serge Koussevitzky Founda- 
tion of the Library of Congress: Arnold 
Franchetti, John La Montaine, Stefan 
Wolpe and Hugo Weisgall (US); Lu- 
ciano Berio (Italy); Y. Matsudaira (Ja- 
pan); Hans Werner Henze (Germany); 
Rocque Cordero (Panama); and Juan 
Orrego Salas (Chile). 

Lament of the Lonely Lake: A Bal- 
let for Oboe and Orchestra, by Richard 
Ellsasser, was premiered at the National 
Music Camp in Interlochen, Michigan, 
Aug. 3 

Zoltan Kodaly’s new Symphony in 
( major was premiered at the opening 
concert of the Lucerne Festival, Ferenc 
Fricsay conducting, on Aug. 16 

Last month, Musicat AMERICA 
erroneously described Mark Bucci’s 


Cheaper by the Dozen as “an affection- 
ate satire of opera, Westerns and bal 
let.” That description applies, rather, to 
Mr. Bucci’s “horse opera,” Sweet Bets) 
from Pike, which has just been pub 
lished by Frank Music Corp 
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Paul Creston discusses his Dance Variations with Roberta Peters 
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certs this fall. 

Edouard van Remoortal, conductor 
of the St. Louis Symphony, led the 
Greek National Symphony at the open- 
ing of the Athens Festival this sum- 
mer. He also appeared with the Vienna 
Symphony, conducting a gala concert 
celebrating the !0th anniversary of the 
Arkadenkonzerten, as part of the 
Vienna Festival 

Leonard Pennario gave two chamber 
music concerts in Hollywood on Aug. 
13 and 18, with Jascha Heifetz, William 
Primrose and Gregor  Piatigorsky. 
Pennario’s season tally: 15 concertos in 
40 concerts with 23 orchestras, 2 tele- 
casts, 25 recitals. In January and Feb- 
ruary, the pianist will make a European 
tour, including orchestral and recital 
engagements in England, France and 
Yugoslavia 

Loren Driscoll will sing the role of 
Eumolpus in Stravinsky’s Persephone 
in two performances with the BBC 
Orchestra in London, with the com- 
poser conducting. The first perform- 
ance, Oct. 25, will be a studio broad- 
cast; the second, Oct. 29, will be per- 
formed publicly at the Royal Festival 
Hall. Mr ay ag will also sing the 
same role in the Santa Fe Opera pro- 
duction of the work in September in 
West Berlin and then in Warsaw 

Victor Babin, director of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music, received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Fine 
Arts from the University of New Mex- 
ico in Albuquerque on June 7. 

The Budapest String Quartet begins 
its annual tour in November. It will 
perform the Beethoven cycle for the 
16th time at the Metropolitan Museum 
and a Mozart cycle in Kaufmann Au- 
ditorium in New York. The quartet 
will also give its annual appearance at 
the Library of Congress in Washington, 
its seventh Beethoven cycle in Buffalo, 
and its third South American tour in 
April and May 

With guest pianist Andre Previn, the 
Roth Quartet presented its eighth an- 
nual Beethoven Festival at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. Mr. 
Previn also joined Feri Roth and Joseph 
Schuster of the quartet in a recording 
of the Faure and Mendelssohn D minor 
Trios for Columbia Records 

The Soviet Union has invited the 
Juilliard String Quartet to present a 
total of 12 concerts in Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Kieff and other Russian cities dur- 
ing October. This is the first time that 
an American quartet will tour the Soviet 
Union 

The Fine Arts Quartet is making its 
first tour of Australia and New Zealand 
during August and September. This 
marks the group’s fourth international 
tour. On their return trip they will 
play two concerts in Hawaii, Oct. 3-4. 
On Oct. 16 they will be back in Chi- 
cago to commence their annual winter 


schedule of concerts there. 

The Kroll Quartet made their annual 
appearances at Tanglewood this sum- 
mer. This winter, they will give a 


Beethoven cycle in New York at the | 


Kaufmann Auditorium. In March, the 
quartet will begin a West Coast tour. 

Van Cliburn flew to Europe on Aug. 
13 for a two-month concert tour of 
West Berlin, Paris, Oslo, Montreux and 
six other cities. Mr. Cliburn begins his 
annual US concert tour with an ap- 
pearance with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Oct. 16. 

Charles Bressler, featured tenor of 
the New York Pro Musica, makes his 
Town Hall recital debut on Oct. 5. A 
highlight of his program will be the US 
premiere of Sir William Walton’s Anon. 
in Love (1960), six lyrics for voice 
and guitar. 

Mrs. Ezio Pinza has given her late 
husband’s famous music library to 
Jerome Hines. Mrs. Pinza said that 
Hines had been introduced to her hus- 
band years before he was ever heard 
in New York, and that Mr. Pinza had 
predicted a brilliant career for him. She 
also said, “Of all the bassos presently 
before the public, Jerome Hines’s voice 
sounds the most like Ezio’s to me.” Her 
choice was made after four years of 
consideration. .Mr. Hines accepted the 
gift on the eve of his departure for 
his fourth year at the Bayreuth Festi- 
val, where he will sing Wotan in 
Rheingold and Walkiire. On July 15, 
he was the first American to sing the 
title role of Mefistofele in the Boito 
opera in Italy, when he appeared in a 
production at the Arena Flegrea in 
Naples. 

George Szell will return this fall 
from Europe to commence his 16th 
season as conductor of the Cleveland 
Orchestra. While in Europe, Mr. Szell 
conducted the Philharmonic Orchestra 
at London’s Royal Festival Hall; May 
19 saw him in Cologne with the West 
German Radio Orchestra; the following 
week he appeared at the Lugano Fes- 
tival in Switzerland leading the Swiss- 
Italian Radio Orchestra; and on July 
4, he conducted at the Zurich Festival. 
In August he will return to the Salz- 
burg Festival, for the 12th consecutive 
year, to direct an all-Beethoven pro- 
gram with the Dresden Opera Orches- 
tra. A similar program in Stockholm 
at the end of the month marks his final 
European engagement of the summer. 

Joan Sutherland was named a Com- 
mander of the British Empire by Queen 
Elizabeth as part of the Queen’s birth- 
day celebration. 

Denise Duval will make her debut 
with the Dallas Civic Opera when she 
opens their season in the title role of 
Thais this November. Miss Duval re- 
cently sang in the world premiere of 
Riviere’s Pour un Don Quichotte at La 
Scala. 

Alirio Diaz will return to this coun- 
try in October to commence his third 
annual concert tour here. One of the 
works the guitarist will feature will be 
Joaquin Rodrigo’s Guitar Concerto. 
which he will perform with the Cedar 
Rapids Symphony in November. 
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Geza Anda reiurns for his fifth con- 
secutive tour of the US and Canada in 
October. On Nov. 3, he will give a 
New York recital in Town Hall for the 
benefit of the Hungarian Catholic 
League of America. This summer, Mr. 
Anda was a featured performer at the 
Vienna, Lucerne and Salzburg Fes- 
tivals. 

The fourth concert, Aug. 1, in the 
annual Evenings-by-the-River Concerts, 
sponsored by New York’s Lower East 
Side Neighborhood Association, was 
conducted by Leonard DePaur. Works 
by Haydn, Creston and Vaughan Wil- 
liams were featured. 

Claudio Arrau will commence his 
first tour of Japan on Sept. 16 with 
a concert in Tokyo. 

After a summer at the Marlboro 
Music Festival, violinist Michael Tree 
is making his first South American tour 
this September. Later this season he 
will be joined by pianist Heida Her- 
manns and members of the New York 
Philharmonic in a Festival of Chamber 
Music at Hunter College in New York. 

Joseph Sopher will sing Count Alma- 
viva in the tour of Boris Goldovsky’s 
production of The Barber of Seville. 
At the completion of the tour, the tenor 
will be joined by soprano Lillian Mes- 
sina in a series of concerts in the mid- 
west. 

Phyllis Curtin returns to Europe in 
September. After two concerts at the 
Berlin Festival she will again make the 
Vienna State Opera her headquarters. 
She will sing her first Kaiserin in a new 
production of Strauss’s Frau Ohne 
Schatten and will appear as Desdemona, 
Fiordiligi, Salome, the Countess in The 
Varriage of Figaro, Donna Anna in 
Don Giovanni, and Melisande in a per- 
formance commemorating the 100th an- 
niversary of Debussy’s birth. In addi- 
tion she will appear with opera com- 
panies in Turin, Munich and Frank- 
furt, concertize in Italy, and make 
several telecasts in England and Ger- 
many. 

The American Ballet Theatre has 
elevated Sallie Wilson to the rank of 
ballerina and Ivan Allen to that of prin- 
cipal dancer. Miss Wilson joined the 
company in 1955, after five years with 
the Metropolitan Opera Ballet. Mr. 
Allen has been dancing with the com- 
pany since 1952. It was also announced 
that Frederic Franklin has been made 
production assistant to Lucia Chase, 
director of the company. 
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Cleveland The summer series of 
Pops concerts here set an all-time at- 
tendance mark for a season of com- 
parable length. The total number of 
people attending this series this sum- 
mer came close to 80,000, or, approxi- 
mately, 5,600 per concert. 


Montreal—The Montreal Symphony, 
under Zubin Mehta, will tour Russia 
next spring, opening their tour in Mos- 
cow on April 21. The orchestra is also 
planning programs in’ Vienna, Paris, 
London and other European cities. 


Portland—tThe 1961-62 season of the 
Portland Symphony will have as guest 
artists Glenn Gould, Van Cliburn, 
Ruth Slenczynska, Andres Segovia, 
Louis Kaufman, Isaac Stern, Janos 
Starker and Tana Bawden. Guest con- 
ductors will include Louis Lane, Sey- 
mour Lipkin, Werner Torkanowsky, 
Gregory Millar, Josef Rosenstock, 
Piero Bellugi, Russell Stanger, Donald 
Thulean, Jacques Singer and Theodore 
Bloomfield. 


Los Angeles—The Beverly Hills Sym- 
phony, under Herbert Weiskopf, will 
open its 1961-62 season with a per- 
formance of Gunther Schuller’s Seven 
Studies on Themes of Paul Klee, while, 
simultaneously, there will be an ex- 
hibition of about 30 original Klee 
paintings. 


Utica, N. Y.—The Utica Symphony 
has named Jose Serebrier conductor 
and musical director for a second sea- 
son, 1961-62. The 22-year-old Uru- 
guayan is the only Latin American in 
charge of an orchestra in the United 
States. 


Philadelphia—Murray W. Panitz has 
been appointed principal flutist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. The 35-year- 
old musician will assume this new post 
in the 1961-62 season. 


Norwalk, Conn.—The Norwalk Sym- 
phony, under Quinto Maganini, will 
open its forthcoming subscription sea- 
son on Nov. 20 with a performance of 
Mahler’s Symphony No. 3 in D minor. 


Orkney Springs, Va.—The American 
Symphony Orchestra League’s Eastern 
Institute for Conductors, Musicians 
and Composers, held here Aug. 5-19, 
1961, was international in its scope, as 
six members of the Chile Philharmonic, 
a cellist from the Vancouver Sym- 
phony, and a violinist from the Philip- 
pines were included in the orchestra 
assembled for this institute. 

Under the artistic direction of Rich- 
ard Lert, conductor of the Pasadena 
Symphony, and Haig Yaghjian, assist- 
ant conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, 15 conductors rehearsed an 
orchestra of approximately 100 musi- 
cians for five hours daily, and received 
advanced instruction on conducting 
techniques and interpretation of stand- 
ard orchestral repertoire and selected 
contemporary works. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Melvin Ritter, vio- 
linist, was just appointed concertmaster 
of the St. Louis Symphony. He will 
appear with the orchestra as soloist in 
late October playing the Second Con- 
certo of Szymanowski. 
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Fritz Mahler, conductor of the Hartfor 


choreographer Pauline Koner, during 


he conducted seven concerts in Buenos 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The American Wind 
Symphony, with its founder, music di 
rector and conductor, Richard Austin 
Boudreau, made its first tour outside 
the United States in Great Britain in 
July After its initial concert at the 
Festival Gardens, Battersea Park, Lon- 
don, on July 4, the orchestra gave a 
series of concerts along the River 
Thames, performing on a new, spe- 
cially constructed barge The three- 
week English tour was arranged by the 
Inland Waterways Association with the 
permission of the Port of London 
Authority and the Thames Conserv- 
ancy 


Rochester, N. Y.— The Eastman Phil- 
harmonia, Howard Hanson, conductor, 
has been invited to play a series of 
concerts in Western Europe under the 
sponsorship of the State Department 
of the United States government in The 
President’s Special International Pro- 
gram for Cultural Presentations. The 
tour will begin on Nov. 25, 1961, and 
end on Feb. 25, 1962 


Orlando, Fla.—Helen E. Ryan, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Florida 
Symphony, has been electea to the 
American Symphony Orchestra League 
Board of Directors for the coming year 


New York—The New York Phil- 
harmonic will open its 1961-62 season 
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dancer and 


d Symphony, and his wife 
his recent South American tour where 
Aires, Cordoba and Santiago de Chi 


with a special non-subscription concert 
for the benefit of its Pension Fund. 
Eileen Farrell will be soloist and 
Leonard Bernstein will conduct. Prior 
to the start of the New York season 
the Philharmonic will make a tour of 
four cities: Washington, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Richmond, Sept. 21 

Miss Farrell and Mr. Bernstein will be 
soloist and conductor in each city. 


Seattle—The 1961-62 season of the 
Seattle Symphony, under Milton 
Katims, will feature Aram Khatchatur- 
ian as guest conductor and _ soloists 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Gregor Piata- 
gorsky, Christian Ferras, Glenn Gould 
and Seymour Lipkin. Felicia Monteal- 
egre will be the narrator in a perform- 
ance of Honegger’s Jeanne d’Arc. 


San Francisco—The San Francisco 
Symphony will celebrate its 50th an- 
niversary in the 1961-62 season. The 
opening concert of the season will be 
a gala in celebration of this event. 
Under Enrique Jorda, the Orchestra 
will play a 24-week season. Guest con- 
ductors will include Aram Khatchatur- 
ian, Pierre Monteux, George Szell, 
Thomas Schippers, Earl Murray and 
Andre Kostelanetz. During Easter Mr 
Jorda will present the West Coast 
premiere of Pablo Casal’s oratorio, El 
Pessebre. A new series of 5 concerts 
by the Symphony will be presented in 
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Los Altos Hills from December to 
May. 


Wheeling, W.Va.—The 1961-62 sea- 
son of the Wheeling Symphony Society, 
under Henry Aaron, will be increased 
to seven concerts. The Symphony is 
moving from the Virginia Theatre, 
where it has been performing for many 
years, to the considerably larger Capitol 
Theatre. 


Montreal—During its 28th consecu- 
tive season the Orchestre Symphonique 
de Montreal will be directed by its new 
conductor, Zubin Mehta. Guest con- 
ductors will be Sir Eugene Goossens, 
Josef Krips and Thomas Schippers. 
Works by Canadian composers to be 


| heard include Harry Somers’ Pas- 


sacaglia and Fugue, Francois Morel’s 
L’Etolie Noire, and a new work by 
Roger Matton commissioned by the 


| Orchestra’s Junior Committee. Other 


contemporary works heard will be Sir 
Eugene Goossens’ Concertino for 
Double String Orchestra, conducted by 
the composer, and Sir William Walton’s 
Symphony No. 2. For the first time the 
Orchestra will present a series of six 
concerts in cooperation with Les Jeu- 
nesses Musicales de Canada. At the 
close of the season the Orchestra is 
scheduled to make a tour of the Soviet 
Union. 

Salt Lake City—-The Utah Sym- 
phony under Maurice Abravanel has 
just completed three new recordings for 
Vanguard Records. The discs, which 
are scheduled for release this fall, are 
Tchaikovsky's complete Nutcracker, 
and the premiere recordings of Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti’s Mass of St. Cecilia 
and Leroy J. Robertson’s Oratorio from 
the Book of Mormon. 


Vancouver, Canada. — Lloyd H. 
Haldeman has been appointed business 
manager of the Vancouver Symphony 
Society. 





contests 


Second Annual Young Artists Music 
Prize. Auditions for the award 
($500) offered by the National Arts 
Club will be held at their Galleries, 
15 Gramercy Park So., New York 
City, on Nov. 3, 1961. This year’s 
category: dramatic soprano. Appli- 
cants must be from 21 to 34 years 
old, American citizens, and reside 
within a 100-mile radius of the city. 
Application forms available from: 
Mrs. Adelaide Thomas Eakin at the 
above address. Deadline: Oct. 6 





American Academy in Rome 1962-63 
Prize Fellowships. A limited number 
offered to mature students and artists 
capable of independent work in mu- 
sical composition. Open to U. S. citi- 
zens for one year, starting Oct. 1, 
1962, with possibility of renewal. No 
age limit, though the Academy pre- 
fers young persons of outstanding 
promise. Fellowships carry $3,000 a 
year, in addition to free residence 
and studio or study at the Academy. 
Deadline: Dec. 30, 1961. Details 
from: Executive Secretary, American 
Academy in Rome, 101 Park Ave., 
i A ee 


Fourth World Music Competition, 1962 
—kKerkrade, The Netherlands, July 
20 to Aug. 15, 1962. Open to sym- 
phony orchestras, brass and bugle 
bands. Eligibility determined by mu- 
sician’s membership in his group not 
later than Jan. 1, 1962. A list of 20 
compositions for each division has 
been drawn up by the Music Com- 
mission of the joint Netherlands Mu- 
sic Federation. Deadline: Jan. 1, 
1962. This list and all details avail- 
able from: The Secretariat, Wereld- 
musiekconcours Kerkrade 1962, Ker- 
krade, The Netherlands. 


Carolyn Mason Jones 


The two winners of the 196] San Francisco Opera Debut Auditions being con- 
gratulated at the War Memorial Opera House on July 24. Left to right: Kurt 
Herbert Adler, the winners Judith Reed and Dorothy Cole and judges Mary Costa 
and Jose Ferrer. The winners were chosen over eight other finalists. 
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Arizona Anniversary Music Project, 
1962-63. Open only to Arizona com- 
posers. A major symphonic work, 
10 to 15 minutes long, to commemo- 
rate the 100th Anniversary of the 
Territory of Arizona and the 50th 
Anniversary of Statehood. Cash 
prize of $1,000, and $200 going to 
person or organization the winner 
designates as having been most help- 
ful in his career. First performance 
by the Phoenix Symphony on Feb. 
13, 1962. Deadline: Nov. 14, 1961. 
For full details: Mrs. G. Robert Her- 
berger, Music Project Chairman, 
7000 East Camelback Rd., Scotts- 
dale, Ariz. 





artists and 
management 


S. HUROK 


Grace Bumbry, mezzo-soprano from 
St. Louis, has just signed a five-vear 
contract with Sol Hurok for opera, 
concert, recording and TV _ engage- 
ments in the United States and Canada 

The 24-year-old singer flew to Lon- 
don for the signing after scoring a big 
success as the first Negro Venus in 
Tannhduser at the Bayreuth Festival. 
Bumbry will begin a North 
American tour in October, 1962, prob- 
ably in New York’s Carnegie Hall. It 
was on Mr. Hurok’s advice that she 
went to Europe to study after he had 





Miss 


heard her on television four years ago. 


ROBERT M. GEWALD 


The Robert M. Gewald Manage- 
ment has announced the signing of an 
exclusive contract with Igor Kipnis. 
harpsichordist. Mr. Kipnis will make 
his American recital debut in New 
York this coming season. During the 
1962-63 season he will appear as solo- 
ist, as lecture-recitalist in a program 
entitled “The Art of the Harpsichord,” 
and as a member of the Lincoln Quar- 
tet. The latter group, under the artistic 
direction of Mr. Kipnis, has also been 
signed to an exclusive contract and will 
be available for limited touring during 
the 1962-63 season i 


FRIEDBERG MANAGEMENT 
The I riedberg 
nounces the 


Management an 
addition of five artists to 
its roster: Helen Boatwright, soprano 
Elaine Bonazzi, mezzo-soprano; An 
thony di Bonaventura, pianist; Guy 
Fallot, cellist; and Robert Gerle, vio 
linist 


JAMES A. LUCAS 


James A. Lucas has relocated his 
concert management offices to 119 
West 57th St., New York. Now affili 
ated with the Lucas Management is 
Virginia Henderson, for 13 years ex- 
ecutive assistant to the late Ward 
French when he was president of Com 


munity Concerts 


Bakalar-Cosmo 


Carlos Moseley, appointed new man- 
aging director of the New York Phil- 
harmonic 


Prior to establishing his own man- 
agement firm last year, Mr. Lucas was 
associated with the Lauritzen Concert 
Service, assisting organized audiences 
in the northern California area. Miss 
Henderson returns to the concert busi- 
ness after a six-year absence. 

The Lucas Management, which 
offers a highly personalized service for 
artists and attractions, also features a 
separate publicity office. Already 
booked for transcontinental tours in 
1961-62 are McHenry Boatwright, 
baritone, and Celedonio Romero and 
his sons (Celin, Pepe and Angel), 
classic and flamenco guitarists, in their 
first American tour. 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


Carlos Moseley has been appointed 
Managing Director of the New York 
Philharmonic by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Society. Associate Man- 
aging Director of the Orchestra for the 
past two seasons, Mr. Moseley suc- 
ceeds the late George E. Judd, Jr., who 
was Managing Director from June, 
1959, until his death on July 1, 1961. 
Mr. Moseley’s affiliation with the Or- 
chestra began in 1955-56 as Director 
of Press and Public Relations. 

Before joining the New York Phil- 
harmonic, he was Director of the 
School of Music of the University of 
Oklahoma for five years (1950-55), 
and prior to that held various admin- 
istrative posts in music in the US 
government 

A native of Spartanburg, S. C., he 
graduated, magna cum laude, from 
Duke University and is a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. Postgraduate work 
included piano study in New York 
with both Olga Samaroff and Harold 
Morris. He was the US delegate to 
the first music conference held by 
UNESCO in Paris in 1948, and in 1953 
represented the US at the International 
Music Council meeting in Paris. 





New for Christmas 1961 


CAROLS FOR CHOIRS 


Edited by REGINALD JACQUES 
and DAVID WILLCOCK 

Fifty Christmas Carols, mostly for mixed 
choirs, arranged with carol concerts and 
carol services in mind. 
No more separate leaflets and books: 
here at last is one comprehensive and 
varied collection—one book with the 
music for all Christmas concerts and 
services. 
Old favorites « Unusual Traditional car- 
ols « Texts of the traditional ‘Nine 
Lessons’ « Original compositions from 
Bach and Berlioz to Vaughan Williams 
and Walton. 


Examination copy on request 
192 pages « Boards $3.00 Paper $1.80 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
= Music Dept. MA, 417 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y.= 
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ENJOY your NEW YORK visit 
at the Great Northern Hotel 


walk to the 
centers of 
ART & MUSIC 
Readers of Musical America are guaranteed 
hotel rooms (air conditioned, TV & radio) 
at $8 single; $12 double; kitchenette suites 
monthly. Send this advertisement with your 
name and address and receive your PERSONAL 
GUARANTEED RESERVATION CARD. 


118 W. 57th St., N. ¥. 19 CI 7-1900 


MU PHI EPSILON 


National Professional Music Sorority 


National President, Miss Rosalie V. Speciale, 
560 Nerth First Street, San Jese 12, Calif. 


National Executive Office. Mrs. Van E. Fiser, 
1139 Ridgewood Dr., Wichita 14, Kansas 
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HARPSICHORDS 
CLAVICHORDS 
by SPERRHAKE feu 


Germany 
Excellent « Dependable + Beautiful 
Write to: ROBERT S. TAYLOR 
8710 Garfield St., Bethesda, Md. 


MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS 


is the only illustrated music magazine 
published in London, England and 
exclusively covering the whole field of 
classical music and opera. There is 
news of musical personalities, feature 
articles about the music and those who 
make it, explained in straightforward 
writing by experts; famous composers 
write about their own music, experts 
comment on first performances of new 
works in advance, candid critics review 
concerts, opera and recitals. In MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS there are interesting 
articles giving new light on musical 
problems and on the personalities of 
composers and famous artists of the 
concert platform and the opera stage, 
pictures of new operas and new produc- 
tions, ‘‘candid camera”’ pictures of mu- 
sical personalities at work and gossip 
of the musical world. Ninth year of 
publication 

Monthly copies by post from England 
are $5 per year from the publishers 
Hansom Books Ltd., 21 Lower Beigrave 
St., London, S.W.1. England. A sample 
copy will be sent free on request. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING * N.A.T.S. 
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Current Teacher of Igor Gorin, Dolores 
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Wilson. Opera and Concert Repertoire 
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Voice Production 
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ROBERT KINANDER 
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180 West 58th St., NYC 
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education 


Columbia, Mo. Gertrude Ribla, 
former Metropolitan Opera singer, will 
join the faculty of Stephens College in 
September. 

Los Angeles. — Joseph Wagner has 
been appointed chairman of the com- 
position and theory departments and 
member of the executive board of the 
Los Angeles Conservatory of Music. 

New York.—Over 30 pianists and 
teachers from all over the country at- 
tended the Edwin Hughes Summer Mas- 
ter Class. In July, radio station WNYC 
presented a series of Keyboard Masters 
broadcasts featuring a number of the 
musicians attending the class, including 
Cecilia Gniewek Brauer, who won the 
Master Class scholarship this summer. 
Mr. Hughes will reopen his studio in 
September and resume his Washington, 
D.C., classes in October. 

New York.—Encouraged by the suc- 
cess of their Washington Square Cham- 
ber Music Concerts, New York Uni- 
versity will expand the 4 o’clock Sun- 
day concerts to a series of six pro- 
grams, commencing on Oct. 22 with 
a recital by Gerard Souzay. Other events 
include the Saidenberg Little Sym- 
phony, the New York Pro Musica, Ania 
Dorfmann and Raya Garbousova in a 
duo-recital, the New York Chamber 
Soloists and Newell Jenkins and the 
Clarion Concerts Orchestra. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—Gyorgy Sandor 
will join the Faculty of the University 
of Michigan School of Music this Sep- 
tember as professor of piano. 

Fish Creek, Wis.—The 9th Penin- 
sula Music Festival, Aug. 5-20, in- 
cluded opera performances for the first 





time. The Festival Orchestra in col- 
laboration with the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Opera Group, directed by 


Robert Gay, presented the United States 
premieres of Gluck’s The Reformed 
Drunkard and Pierne’s Sophie Arnold 
The double bill was performed Aug 
18 and 19. 

Cincinnati The College - Conserva- 
tory of Music will be merged with the 
University of Cincinnati in September. 
1962. The Conservatory was founded 
in 1867 and the College of Music in 
1878. They were merged in 1955. 

New York.—The New York College 


of Music String Quartet has _ been 
formed by faculty members. Arved 
Kurtz, director of the school, is first 


violinist, and three members of the New 
York Philharmonic, Jesse Ceci, Sol 
Greitzer and Nathan Stutch are second 
violinist, violist and cellist 

Philadelphia. Marion Hood has 
been appointed head of the violin de- 
partment of the Philadelphia Conserva- 
tory of Music. Miss Hood, who was 
formerly on the faculty of the Curtis 
Institute and a member of the Baroque 
Trio, will assume her new post this 
month. 

Rochester, N. Y.—The Eastman Phil- 
harmonia of the Eastman School of 
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RUTH SHAFFNER 
sOPRANO—Teacher of Singing 
145 East 39th St., NYC Tel LE 2-1800 


HERTA SPERBER 
Teacher of Singing—Coach 
205 W. 57 St., NYC & 30-43 88 St. Jack. Hts. 
Tel: TW 8-1392 Mon. Thur. Fri. A.M. 
Providence, R. 1., Tue. & Wed. 


ZENKA STAYNA 
Voice—Program Building 
Bel Canto Marchesi Method 


Teacher of Met. Opera Artiste & Others 
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VOICE DEVELOPMENT AND COACHING 
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Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing 
15 W. 67th St., NY TR 7-5889 


Maude Douglas TWEEDY 


TEACHER OF SINCING 
50 West 67th St., New York 


KAREL WEISS 


Technique & Repertoire * “An outstand- 
ing musical] personality.” Eva Gauthier 
175 E. 93 St., NYC AT 9-6587 or PL 7-6300 


LIL! WEXBERG 

TEACHER OF SINGING * Voice Placement 
Faculty N. Y. College of Music 

Studio: 166 W. 72 St., NY 23 TR 3-4624 
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Song and Opera Coach— 
Assistant to Lotte Lehmann 
The Music Academy of The West 
1070 The Fairway, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


ANNE MARIE RANDAL 

OF PARIS 
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40 E. 10 St., NYC 3 GR 7-6999 
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Met Opera Studios 
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CLARENCE ADLER 


Pianist-Teacher 
336 Central Park West, NY 25 


CARLOS BUHLER 
Pianist and Teacher 


Former let Asst. to Matthay 
534 Madison Ave., NYC EL 5-6369 


JACOB EISENBERG 


Teacher of Piano 
765 Anderson Ave. Cliffside Park, N.J. 
Tel.: (Code No. 201) WHitney 5-1572 


MILDRED GERSON 
Pianist-Teacher 
67-39 108th St., Forest Hills, N. Y. 
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GLADYS MAYO 


Piano and Allied Subjects 
550 Riverside Drive, NYC MO 2-6114 


KATHRINE PARKER 


Pianist and Teacher 
Juilliard Sx hool of Music 


Preparatory Division 


185 Claremont Ave., NYC 


DARRELL PETER 


PIANO—COMPOSITION—CO NDUCTING 
Exponent of Olga Samaroff-Stokowski 
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32 W. 82nd St., N.Y. 24, N.Y. SU 7-2849 
ROSE RAYMOND 
Pianist and Teacher ¢ Exponent 


Matthay Principles © Summer Master 
Classes 
320 W. 86 St., N. Y. 24 EN 2-7586 


SARA SOKOLSKY-FREID 
Cencert Pianist-Teacher 
On wevp aM-FM Thurs. 8:45 pm 
315 W. 57th S#., NYC Cl 7-7235 
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THRUSTON JOHNSON 


Violinist-Conducter 
Studio: 600 W. 11éth St., NYC 27 RI 9-7839 


ALFRED TROEMEL 


Teacher of 
Walter Brewus and Eric Wicks 
write: Manhattan School of Music 


238 East 105th St., New York, N. Y. 


LOIS WANN 

Oboist—Teacher 
Fac.: Juill., N.Y. Col., Bx. House, Mannes 
77 Kensington Rd., Bronxville DE 7-1180 
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Rebecca Radcliffe, the Duenna, and Gretta Harder in the title role of Haydn’s 
Songstress performed by the Opera Workshop of the University of California in 


Berkeley 


Music will make a 13 week tour of 
Europe starting in November. The 90- 
member student ensemble will be con- 
ducted by Howard Hanson and Fred- 
erick Fennell. This will be the first ex- 
tended European tour by an American 
student orchestra sponsored by the US 
State Department. The tour is expected 
to visit the Near East, the Mediter- 
ranean area, and possibly Russia and 
some satellite countries. 

New York. Lula Gentry, mezzo- 
soprano, a pupil of Joyce Lynn, was 
chosen for a scholarship at the Berk- 
shire Music Center at Tanglewood. 
Two other of Miss Lynn’s pupils, con- 
tralto Palma Benjamin and soprano 
Renée Levin have made feature appear- 
ances with the Manhattan Musical 
Players, an off-Broadway group. 

Cleveland. During August, the 
Opera Workshop of the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music presented two perform- 
ances of a double bill of Telemann’s 
Pimpinone and Gerald Cockshott’s 
Apollo and Persephone, and three per- 
formances, including a children’s mati- 
nee, of Hansel and Gretel. The operas 
were conducted by Paul Berl, the work- 
shop’s director, and staged by Elsa 
Findlay. Sets were designed by Thomas 
Watson. 

Parma, Ohio.—The Ohio Music Edu- 
cation Association Convention will be 
held at the Pick Carter Hotel in Cleve- 
land on Dec. 1-2, 1961. Over 800 
Ohio music educators will attend. 

Lawrence, Kan. Pianist Claudette 
Sorel will be guest lecturer in piano at 
the University of Kansas for the com- 
ing school year. Miss Sorel fills the 
position of Angelica Morales von Sauer, 
who is on sabbatical leave to fill con- 
cert engagements in Europe. 


Boston. — Edwin E. Stein, formerly 
Dean of the College of Fine Arts of 
the University of New Mexico, has 
been appointed Dean of Boston Uni- 
versity’s School of Fine Arts, and 
Robert W. Buggert, former director of 
the School of Music at the University 
of Oklahoma, has been named Chair- 
man of the Division of Music. 

Chicago.—The National Association 
of Schools of Music will hold its 37th 
annual meeting, Nov. 24 and 25, in 
Denver, Colorado. 

Cheney, Wash.—Eastern Washington 
State College has inaugurated a new 
Division of Creative Arts which will 
start this month. It will be headed 
by George W. Lotzenhiser, now in 
charge of the Music Division. The latter 
will become a department in the new 
Creative Arts division. 

Northhampton, Mass. — George 
Walker, pianist - composer, has joined 
the faculty of Smith College. He will 
teach piano and theory. 


BERKLEY Summer Music School 


at Nasson College, Springvale, Maine 
Strings, Flute, Clarinet, Piano, Brasses, Voice, 
Art, Chamber Music, etc. Recreational Activities, 


For brochure: Secy., 315 W. 98th St., N.Y.C. 


CORNELL OF IOWA 


Conservatory of Music 
Pau. Becxuetm, Ph.D., Director 
Home of oldest May Music Festival 
West of the Mississippi River 
Mount Vernon, lowa 


DALCROZE School of Music 


Only authorized Dalcroze teachers’ 
training school in the Americas. 
161 E. 73rd St., NYC 21 TR 9-O0316 
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Classified Advertising 








PIANO TUNERS! !!!! 


An extraordinary 5-months course in which to 
learn piano tuning. We announce with pride 
the acquisition of the exclusive services of Mr. 
Avner Carmi, world-famous concert tuner and 
recreator of the Celebrated Siena Pianoforte. 
You will be taught by Mr. Carmi, in person. 
The first session begins on September | 2th. 
Each session is limited to 30 pupils. The cost 
is $300.00. Address: Piano Tuning Institute of 
America, 348 South Brookside Avenue, Free- 
port, N. Y. By appointment only. 





DEMONSTRATED VOCALISES 
ON LP RECORDS 


TENOR WITH TITO SCHIPA 


Also Soprano/Toti dal Monte; Baritone/Paul 
Schoeffler; Bass/Emanuel List. 

Students vocalize after master's demonstra- 
tion to piano accompaniment. Each voice on 
2 LP's, plus manual. Special discount for 
teachers. “Decidedly helpful!''"—Philip Miller, 
Chief, Music Division, New York Public Library. 
Send for free brochure. CANTAPHONE IN- 
STITUTE, Dept. 116, Suite 1015, 50! Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Tel.: MU 7-3889. 





FOR SALE 
Harpsichords, Clavichords and Spinets. 
Baroque Instrument Company, 5304 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Kenwood, Maryland. 





LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME 


Course by the late Wm. Braid White, world's 
leading piano technician and teacher. Write 
Karl Bartenbach, |O0IA Wells Street, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 





FOR SALE 
Violin. Genuine F. Gagliano per expert's cer- 
tified belief. Excellent tone, condition. Write 
C. A. Hay, 1919 4th, Eureka, Calif. 





MUSIC LIBRARIAN 


young man, will classify, catalog personal 
record collections NYC area, Original system. 
Fee upon examination. BM MM Eastman, 
MLS Rutgers. Wide Experience. Write: Box 
901, Musical America, 111 W. 57 St., N. Y. 19. 





FOR CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


SUBSCRIBERS .. . desiring a change in 
address should notify the Circulation De- 
partment at least three weeks before the 
change is to take effect. The Post Office will 
not forward copies unless the subscriber 
pays the forwarding postage. Advise us of 
your change in address just as soon as pos- 
sible so that your copies will arrive without 
interruption, 


musical america 


111 West 57 Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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obituaries 


EDITH DE LYS 

New York.—Edith de Lys, born in 
Boston as Edith Ely, died in New York 
at the age of 75. Miss de Lys sang 
in Europe before World War I. She 
made her debut in 1907 in Rome as 
Elsa in Lohengrin. For six seasons she 
sang with Mattia Battistini and sang op- 
posite Chaliapin at Covent Garden and 
Monte Carlo. She sang in New Orleans 
in 1920 and toured this country with 
the San Carlo Opera for several years. 
Up to the time of her death she had 
continued her musical career as a voice 
teacher. 








Theodore Chanler 


THEODORE CHANLER 

Boston.—Theodore W Chanler 
composer and music critic, died here 
on July 27 at the age of 59. Mr. Chan- 
ler was born in Newport, R. L., and 
studied at the Cleveland Institute of 
Music under Ernest Bloch, and with 
Nadia Boulanger in Paris. In 1934, he 
became a music critic for the Boston 
Herald. He was also a regular con- 
tributor to Modern Music, one of the 
first publications devoted to contem- 
porary composers. He taught at the 
Peabody Conservatory from 1945 to 
1947 and subsequently at the Longy 
School in Cambridge, Mass. He won 
the League of Composers Award in 
1940, the Marjorie Peabody Waite 
Award of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters and the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters in 1957, and 
was a Guggenheim Fellow in 1940. He 
was best known as a composer of vocal 
music. His Eight Epitaphs were re- 
cently recorded by Columbia Records 


ALEXANDER HILSBERG 
Camden, Me.—Alexander Hilsberg, 
conductor and violinist, died here on 
Aug. 10 at the age of 61. Mr. Hilsberg 





Adrian Siegal 


Alexander Hilsherg 


was musical director of the New 
Orleans Symphony from 1952 until last 
winter. He was to have joined the New 
School of Music in Philadelphia this 
fall as its music director. He had for- 
merly headed the orchestra of the 
Curtis Institute of Music and was also 
associate conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. In 1956, he led the New 
Orleans Symphony on a Latin Ameri- 
can tour sponsored by the State De- 
partment. 

Mr. Hilsberg was born in Poland 
and began studying the violin at the 
age of seven, and gave his first public 
recital in Warsaw two years later. He 
entered the Imperial Conservatory of 
Music in St. Petersburg where he stud- 
ied violin with Leopold Auer. After 
his graduation in 1917, he taught violin 
at an affiliated conservatory in Tomsk 
Siberia. He toured extensively and 
finally, in 1919, settled in Harbin, Man- 
churia, for four years, teaching and 
playing 

In 1926, he joined the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s first violin section. When 
Toscanini served as guest conductor of 
the orchestra in 1929, he promoted Mr 
Hilsberg to concertmaster, in which 
capacity he served under Leopold Sto- 
kowski and Eugene Ormandy. He 
made his debut as conductor in 1936, 
during the first season of Robin Hood 
Dell concerts. In 1938, he conducted 
in New York for the first time, at Lew- 
isohn Stadium. At least once a season, 
after 1946, he conducted one of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra concerts in Car- 
negie Hall. He also directed the or- 
chestra in its home city, led a series of 
children’s concerts, and conducted pro- 
grams at music festivals in Worcester, 
Mass., and Ann Arbor, Mich. He also 
served as conductor of the Reading 
(Pa.) Symphony. Surviving are his 
widow and a brother, Ignace, a concert 
pianist. 


DAVID ROBERTSON 
Paris.—-David Robertson, director 
of the Oberlin College Conservatory of 
Music since 1949, died here July 12 
at the age of 49. Mr. Robertson, a 
violinist and conductor, was on a sabat- 
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BRAILOWSKY 


Pianist 





DUO CASSADO 
Gaspar Cassado, ’cellist 
Chieko Hara, pianist 





ROSALIND ELIAS 


Mezzo, Metropolitan Opera 





RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 


Pianist 





CARROLL GLENN 


Violinist 





SZYMON GOLDBERG 


Violinist 





HILDE GUEDEN 


Soprano, 
Metropolitan & Vienna Operas 





LAUREL HURLEY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 





GRANT JOHANNESEN 


Pianist 





DOROTHY KIRSTEN 


Soprano, Metropolitan & 
San Francisco Operas 





tical leave. Last May, he was made an 
honorary member of the Mozarteum 
in Salzburg. He had been instrumental 
in starting the Oberlin-in-Salzburg plan 
whereby the entire junior class of the 
conservatory spends its junior year at 
the Mozarteum. 

Mr. Robertson was violinist for NBC 
and CBS in New York and a former 
member of the NBC Symphony, the 
Chautauqua Symphony, and concert- 
master of the Greenwich (N. Y.) Sin- 
fonietta. In 1937, he founded the State 
Symphony in Little Rock, Ark., under 
a Juilliard grant, and served as its first 
conductor. Mr. Robertson’s career in- 
cluded appointments at Drury College 
(Springfield, Mo.), Hendrix College 
(Conway, Ark.) and the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, as well as guest en- 
gagements at Tufts College (Boston, 
Mass.) and the universities of Idaho 
and Michigan. He had _ conducted 
orchestral clinics and festivals in more 
than 20 states, and appeared as soloist 
and guest conductor with several pro- 
fessional orchestras. 

He was a life fellow of the Inter- 
national Institute of Arts and Letters, 
a member of the National Association 
for American Composers and Conduc- 
tors, the Music Educators National 
Conference, and the Music Teachers 
National Association: and a former 
vice president of the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music 

Mr. Robertson was a director of the 
National Guild of Community Music 
Schools, a member of the NEA Com- 
mission on the Academically Talented 
Student, the Music Advisory Commis- 
sion of the US Information Agency, 
and of the board of advisors of The 
Instrumentalist. Drury College awarded 


him its Distinguished Alumni Award 
in 1959 


GEOFFREY HAWKES 

London.—Geoffrey Hawkes, chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of 
Boosev and Hawkes, Ltd., London. 
one of the world’s largest music pub- 
lishing and instrument-making con- 
cerns. died on July 17 at the age of 66. 
Mr. Hawkes was a former Master of 
the Worshipful Company of Musicians 
in London, and a past president of the 
Association of Musical Instrument In- 
dustries. At his death he also was 
chairman of the educational group of 
the Musical Instrument Association 
and an executive of the National Music 
Council of Great Britain 

Boosey and Hawkes was formed in 
1930, when, in association with Mr. 
Leslie Boosey, Mr. Hawkes helped to 
amalgamate the two _ businesses of 
Hawkes and Son (founded 1864) and 
Thomas Boosey and Co. (founded 
1816). Through his efforts, the firm 
steadily enlarged its instrument manu- 
facturing business, particularly after 
World War II. Mr. Hawkes was largely 
instrumental in rebuilding and extend- 
ing along completely modern lines the 
principal factory in Edgeware. Middle- 
sex, a suburb of London. The com- 
pany now has branches in New York 
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FLORENCE KOPLEFF 


Contralto 





HEIDI KRALL 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 





LILI KRAUS 


Pianist 





ROBERT MERRILL 


Baritone, Metropolitan Opera 





NAN MERRIMAN 


Mezzo Soprano 





TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 


Violinist 





VRONSKY & BABIN 


Premier Duo-Pianists 





LAWRENCE WINTERS 


Baritone, San Francisco Opera 





ZVI ZEITLIN 


Violinist 





The FESTIVAL Quartet 


VICTOR BABIN, SZYMON COLDBERG, 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE, NIKOLAI GRAUBAN 





The PAGANINI Quartet 
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City, Toronto, Buenos Aires, Cape- 
town, Johannesburg, Paris, Bonn and 


Sydney. Through his leadership, the 
company has become known for the 
particular attention paid to contem- 
porary composers. Igor Stravinsky, 
Aaron Copland and Bela Bartok are 
among the composers associated with 
the organization. To preserve continu- 
ity of management, Mr. Boosey, who 
once held the post, has been re-elected 
chairman of the Board. 


ANNA GROSSMAN 
Oklahoma City, Okla.—Anna Gross- 
man, 60, concertmistress of the first 
symphony orchestra in Oklahoma City 
in 1924, died here on July 12. Mrs. 


Grossman had been a violinist in the 


present orchestra for 20 years. Born 
in New York City, Mrs. Grossman came 
to Oklahoma as a child. She returned 
to New York in 1929 to study, and 
later continued her studies in Paris. She 
returned to Oklahoma City in 1941 
after the death of her husband, and 
had been a member of the orchestra 
and a teacher of private pupils until 
her death. Mrs. Grossman was a mem- 
ber of Mu Phi Epsilon music sorority 
and the Aspen Festival since its found- 
ing in 1951. 


MURIEL RAHN 

New York.—Muriel Rahn, soprano, 
died here on Aug. 8 at the age of 50. 
Miss Rahn alternated with Muriel 
Smith in the title role of Carmen Jones 
in the original Broadway production in 
1943. She had an extensive concert 
career and appeared in such operas as 
Aida and Salome. She created the lead 
in Jan Meyerowitz’ opera The Barrier 
at its premiere, and repeated her role 
opposite Lawrence Tibbett when The 
Barrier was given on Broadway. Miss 
Rahn was born in Boston and attended 
Atlanta University and the University 
of Nebraska 


VICTOR WITTGENSTEIN 

New York. — Victor Wittgenstein, 
pianist, died here on July 25 at the age 
of 75. His career on the concert stage 
began in Louisville, Ky., and continued 
in Holland and Germany, where he 
studied. He toured extensively in the 
United States and Europe and was espe- 


cially active in New York in the late 
1920s. 


KATE HATTSTAEDT 

Hollywood,Cal.—Kate Hattstaedt, a 
leading music patron of Chicago, died 
here on Aug. 7 at the age of 106. Mrs. 
Hattstaedt was the widow of John J. 
Hattstaedt, who founded the American 
Conservatory of Music in Chicago in 
1870. Their son, John R. Hattstaedt, 
is now president of the Conservatory. 
Mrs. Hattstaedt attended the opening 
of 62 seasons of the Chicago Sym- 
phony. On her 100th birthday, she was 
honored at a party given at the Ameri- 
can Conservatory attended by 200 
musicians, many of whom had studied 
there. 
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Columbia Artists Management Inc. 


VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 


165 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 


Limited Tour, Fall of 1961 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 


HERBERT VON KARAJAN, KARL BOEHM, Conductors 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


JAN. 15 to FEB. 15, 1962 


Robert Shaw Chorale & Orchestra 


ROBERT SHAW, Conductor, Presenti 
J. S. BACH: PASSION According to ST. JOHN. Complete ‘is English, Co. of 60. 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Winter of 1962 


Arthur Fiedler and the 
Boston Pops Tour Orchestra 


By arrangement with the Bosten Symphony Orchestra 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Return of the top recording maestro Fall of 1961 


Mantovani and his Orchestra of 45 


Coast te Coast 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Second American Tour of the 


Branko Krsmanovich Chorus of Jugosiavia 


BOGDAN BABICH, Conductor—80 Mixed Voices 
One of the world’s greatest choruses. Repeated winners of International Contests. 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold Sept.-Dec. 1961 


First Time Direct from Amsterdam 


Netherlands Chamber Orchestra 


SZYMON GCOLDBERC, Conductor 
Fall of 1961 26 Men 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Return of 


London @rr Records 


a Presents, Inc. in association with Walter Could 
econd Tour of the KCA Victor Chorus 


The Belafonte Folk Singers 


Company of 21 ROBERT DeCORMIER, Conductor 


Persenal Direction: Andre Mertens 


New York Pro Musica 


Company of |! 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Reserve Now for 1961-62 
Noah Greenberg, Director 


Columbia and Decca Records 
Returning in Fall 1962 for 7th U.S.A. Tour 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold (36 volees) EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 


Beaux Arts Trio of New York 


MENAHEM PRESSLER, DANIEL CUILET, BERNARD CREENHOUSE 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 





DANCE ATTRACTIONS 











Sixth Tour! 


Ruth Page's Chicago Opera Ballet 


With internationally famous stars, Corps de Ballet 
Orchestra conducted by Neal Kayan—Company of 50 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold January-March 1962 








Following Sensational World Tour 


Bayanihan Philippine Dance Co. 


Ce. of 50 Attractive Dancers and Singers 
Sept.-Dec. 1961 Coast to Coast 
Personal Direction: futon, O'Neill & utd 





Coast to Coast Winter of 1962 


Ballet Espanol * Ximenez-Vargas 


Company of 14 Dancers, Flamenco Singers and Guitarists 
“= stunning program of Spanish Dance” 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright Walter Terry—N. Y. Herald Tribune 





Pilar Gomez & Company lal 


Company of 9 Thrilling Dancers & Musicians 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 




















165 West 57th St. 
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Personal Direction 


ANDRE MERTENS 


DAVID BAR-ILLAN 


Baldwin Pia Pianist 


JORGE BOLET 


Buldvin Plane Pianist 


FERNANDO CORENA 


Basso 


IRENE DALIS 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Philippe ENTREMONT 


olumbia Records Pianist 


CHRISTIAN FERRAS 


Violinist 


Maureen FORRESTER 


Contralto 


JACQUES KLEIN 
Stslaway Plane Pianist 


MORLEY MEREDITH 


Baritone 


LEONTYNE PRICE 


Soprano 


CESARE SIEPI 


Bass-Baritone 


LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 


State Opera, La Seala, Teatro Colon 


Tenor 


GERARD SOUZAY 


Baritone 


THEODOR UPPMAN 


Baritone 


WILLIAM WARFIELD 


Baritone 


TELTSCHIK 


Columbia Artists Management. Inc. 


Personal Direction 


KURT WEINHOLD 


FRANCES BIBLE 


Mezzo-Soprano 


WALTER CASSEL 


Baritone 


JON CRAIN 


Tenor 


ALBERT DA COSTA 


Tenor 


LISA DELLA CASA 


Soprano 


IGOR GORIN 


Baritone 


DONALD GRAMM 


Bass-Baritone 


Witold MALCUZYNSKI 


Pianist 
JOHANNA MARTZY 


Violinist 


LEONARD PENNARIO 


Pianist 


BERL SENOFSKY 


Violinist 


YI-KWEI SZE 


Bass-Baritone 


Alfred & Herbert 


Duo-Pianists 


ALEC TEMPLETON 


Pianist 


Dorothy WARENSKJOLD 


Soprano 


FRANCES YEEND 


Soprano 


Circle 7-6900 
Cable: Colconcert, N. Y. 


Personal Direction 
JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD 
DAVID ABEL 


Violinist 


JEAN CASADESUS 


Steinway Piano 


RCA Victor and Angel Records Pianist 
PHYLLIS CURTIN 
Soprano 
TODD DUNCAN 
Baritone 
SARA ENDICH 
Soprano 
EUGENE LIST 
Pianist 
DAVID LLOYD 
Tenor 


MILDRED MILLER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 


Violist 


SANROMA 


Baldwin Piano Pianist 


ELEANOR STEBER 


Soprano 


CAMILLA WILLIAMS 


Soprano 
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1961-62 Appearances at Carnegie Hall: 
BACH ~— Mass in B Minor 
) October 18 
BACH — Christmas Oratorio 
December 22 
a HAYDN .—_ The Seasons 
bed > with the Cantata Singers 
March 9 


BACH — St. John Passion 
April 20 


Records: Decca « RCA Victor 


FESTIVAL ASSOCIATES, INC. 
50 Riverside Drive, New York 24, N. Y. 


“He conducted with a rare combination of classical purity and youthful fire.” 
The New York Times, Oct. 17, 1960 


Photo: Bert Bial 
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